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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Jali upon him with the tron hands of the law; ¢f he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander. Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dm Fox. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The problem in France is very much what it has been 
since May 16, only more urgent—What do the Marshal 
and his Ministers mean todo? All is uncertainty and 
conjecture, and this, to outward appearance, is as much 
the case in the Cabinet as in the country. From day to 
day the ministerial journals launch new ballons d’essat. 


The Bonapartist journals ed urge & @’ état. The 
moderate journals speak of conciliation to enlist 
thy of the electors for the fate of the com- 


the 
promised profeta who will be dismissed issed by the Repub- 
enlighten the electors on the subject of the councils- 

The oracle has not yet spoken, but there is 
plenty of time before November 4. Perhaps, however, 
the Marshal is otherwise occupied, and y means to 
go jusqu’aw bout, and have recourse to more direct 
means of influencing the electors. 








The unusual activity in the camps in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris has given rise to grave un- 
easiness. The most minute orders have been issued to 
the chief officers for a probable mobilisation, and it is 
only the army of Paris and Versailles that has been put 
to this trouble. Spme time ago, the magazines were 
completely stocked ; now the rg ror ee and the 
adjutants are receiving the most detailed instructions, 
and are being supplied with all the articles of military 
equipment which they require to have in double. The 
visits of the general officers to the camps succeed each 
other with icious frequency. The troops are con- 
fined to their huts or their barracks on slightest 
pretexts. Besides, the mere composition of the 
stationed’ at Versailles, Satory, Villeneuve 1|’Etany, is 
not exactly fitted to reassure the Republicans. The 
soldiers are, for the most part, Bretons or Poitevins ; 
among the officers, the i and the nobility 
are in the majority. It is true that the inferior 
officers affect in almost radical sentiments, 
and that their influence over the soldiery is great ; 
but the habit of passive obedience would, without 
doubt, paralyse the spirit of resistance. Further, Nov. 5 
is the date for a renovation of the army, On 
that day all the volunteers for one year take their de- 
ees young men, for the most part educated, and 
iberal by education, who form groups in the regiments, 
are sub-officers and corporals, have a certain esprit de 
corps, and would understand the gravity of a coup d'état. 
They will be replaced, it is true, on the morning of the 
6th, by a new 
soldiers will reach the army from different provinces, 





h of annual volurteers ; but the new. 


will have no mutual acquaintance, will be merged in the 
regiments, and regarded with less than respect by 
comrades who have five years under the flag. Their 
influence will be simply nothing. Such are the dis- 
quieting facts repeated by those intimately acquainted 
with the composition of the army. There may be some 
ration in this. It is to be hoped that there is, but 
the Republicans will do well to keep their eyes open.’ 
We are assured that they watch keenly all that passes, 
and are on their guard; if Marshal MacMahon should 
imitate a former President.of.the Republic, he will 
not find his intended victims equally unprepared. __.. 
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it is not too much to say, was the 3 cont 






silence of “ 
His statement had a scriptural tinge about it, being 
nothing more than a paraphrase of the words that to 
him which hath shall be given, and from him which 
hath not shall be taken away. For though the barges 
of 1876 had shown a fair surplus, the expenses of the 
current year had already been in excess, and would 
probably be still further in excess, of the estimated 
receipts ; and the State would therefore be obliged to 
ask for more. This was not calculated to raise the 
spirits of the honourable members, especially as the 
ief measures which it was hoped would be pushed 
<-O were ae thy ane on_ the — 
e reform of the municipal and parochial legis- 
lation has been abandoned, except where the 
Government has an _ interest in furthering it. 
at eMac er rar yeas Pee pay caging 
which so much had been said before the as- 
sembled, have also disappeared. In fact, the legislative 
prospect for the ensuing Session is remarkably poor. 
Added to this, there is the absence of two of. the 
chief Ministers on leave, so that it is not isi 
that all the papers concur in the general dissatisfacti 
which has already found ex ion in @ motion made 
by Virchow and Haenel, that the absence of Prince 
ismarck and Count Ealenburg from their posts cannot 


but be injurious to the sugies Uae att oe iioaee i 
upon the Constitatio msibilities of Ministers 
the Landtag. Of course ly was that the two 
Ministers were amply represented, and their responsi- 
bilit iy ne eens apres That may be so, perhap 
until there is a conflict of opinion between Minister 
and vice-Minister. In such cases, it has been known 
that responsibility has been repudiated by both. 


The recent outery Russia for contemplati 


what was alleged to be Bre bg Howards sepa hen 
as 


has turned out to be all cry and no wool, as 
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Government is concerned. It was said that a Ukase 
had been issued; converting the share eapital of five 
railways from a metallicto a paperbasia,, The fact is 
that the shares of thefive railways in question—the Riajsk- 
Morshansk, Ural, Orenburg, Fastovo and Vistula lines— 
were not brought before the public, as was usually the case, 
by a concessionaire, but were offered direct by the 
Povtigiman’s in small parcels, to be allotted proportion- 
ately to the demand, on payment of a deposit of 10 per 
cent. on the amount applied for. The contractors of 
these lines, however, managed to secure the majority of 
the shares through their numerous agents, bat to 
borrow largely, not only to pay the deposit, but to carry 
out the works. The interest they had to pay for the 
accommodation weighed very heavily upon them, till at 
last they saw their way to.relieve themselves somewhat, 
and came to an arrangement with the Minister of 
Finance, part-of which was that. the metallic rouble 
should be converted, at a fixed rate, into the paper 
rouble. It is said that none of the shares of the last 
four railways are in the market. As a matter of fact, 
interesting the foreign public, those of the Riajsk- 
Morshansk line are quoted in the Berlin Exchange at 
75°75; but as the conversion was legally sanctioned: by 
duly advertised meetings of the shareholders, the matter 
is songs se internal one, and for their consideration 
only. hether the contractors acquired their large 
number of shares for investment or for speculation, and 
who the holders are at present, is no doubt a very in- 
teresting question for those concerned. It is to be 
hoped that Russian contractors of that class are different 
from their colleagues on this side. of the Channel. So 
far, the whole affair looks very much like a “corner,” 
which would appear less strange to Western eyes if the 
Minister of Finance did not figure in it. : 





Strange to say, the victory of the Russians in Asia 
Minor has not yet been followed in the Russophobist 
journals by the old cry that India is in danger. They 
are probably ashamed so soon after their exultations. 
over the military weakness and i ing b 


that we have heard the last of it. 





It is announced from Rome that Padre Curcei, editor 


of the Oiviliad Cattolica, has been expelled from the, 


Society of Jesus on account of his heretical views. with 
regard to the temporal power of the Popes.” The heresy 
of the learned Father appears to consist in the opinion 
he has uttered that the Church can live and prosper 
without the aid of the temporal power,,and further in,a 


general disposition to go as far as possible in the way of 


a conciliation between Catholicism. and modern ideas; 
His condemnation and expulsion will afford additional 
proof of the supremacy exercised by the extreme. party 
at the Vatican. Every year, the partisans of a con- 
ciliatory policy seem to be growing fewer, feebler, and. 
more isolated. It was believed.in Rome that, however 
distasteful a moderate Catholic might be to the party in 
power, Padre Carci’s writings would nevertheless escape 
the censure of the Care ation of the Index, The rules 
of the mee of whic the Father is a distinguished. 
member, forbid the publication of any work without.the 
sanction of the General of the Order, and a condemna- 
tion of the lieutenant would therefore be eqnivalent.to a 
condemnation of the commander-in-chief. The heresy 
of the work in question can hardly. be ofa very flagrant. 
character. if it escaped the notice of the acute and subtle 


-critics to whom it was submitted before publication. By 


expelling the author from their Society, they are now 
doing graceful penance for their own oversight. We. 
hope that the freer air which Padre Curci will now 
breathe will inspirit him to go on teaching to those of 
his countrymen whoneed the lesson that, if a man thinks 
it his duty to be a d Catholic, he is not thereby 
bound to’ a bad Italian, | 





If advice made men perfect, the Italians onght 
by ‘ih time to. be more blameless than ihe Ethiop‘sns. 


Rebukes:and exhortations have been dealt ont to them 
in schapwotanon ae the English Press, onthe subject of 
their treatment foreign travellers, that Six 
Nicotera, the most modest of men, has been mo to 
emerge from his retirement, and address a Circular to 
his.subordinates throughout the country, urging them 
to deal tenderly and warily with those itinerant strangers 
who may not, happen to have, with them, documents 
attesting their res lity. It has beenplaced beyond 
a doubt that, on several occasions within the last year or 
two, the Italian police and magistracy have acted harshl 
and illegally—sometimes even brutally—to English 
travellers or residents in Italy. It is fally within the 
rovince of the English Press to take up cases of this 
Kina, as it w be of the Continental Press if 
anything of the same sort. happened to. foreigners, 
in England. We agree with our contemporaries: in: 
thinking: that these abuses are v much to be de 
precated; and: trust, with Signor Nicotera, that they 
will never happen again. ut there is a measure 
to be observed in all things. Surely there have been 
enough leaders and. letters. “ From.our own Correspon- 
dent.” on the subject: What with the War, the French 
Elections, the Penge Case, and the Detective Case, 
there cannot be the excuse of the dead season for 
spinning out recriminations beyond the. point they have 
already reached. Atleast we might wait till the next 
offence before giving any more lectures. ‘‘ Carabinieri,” 
like beadles, are fallible mortals, and Italians, as well as 
English magistrates, sometimes err from too little know- 
ledge or too much zeal. It is not fair to charge the 
meinen oe in which eninge have been com- 
mitted of ce prepense u nation at large. It 
is especially indelicate wal ualiagited to ground. our 
remonstrances.on the fact that. we spend a good deal of 
money in Italy, and therefore are entitled to considerate 
treatment. It-should be borne in mind, too, that there- 
is-@ class of trayelling Englishmen who pnt some strain 
upon the. patience: of the foreigner, the fact. that. 
neither ean the e of the other does not 
tend toa, an i All, this. is no excuse 


oli Reanin4n-- wenger thls Ravgeniin: endns << Detcundsopsé for the illegal. acts-which undoubtedly. have been com 


mitted, but it may temper our noble rage at them-with 
a little of that. charity in which it is.sometimes wanting, 
and lead us to. discriminate: between acts which. spring 
from malice or official insolence from these which, are 
the result of misunderstanding, 





Before the erection of the Wellington Monument.on 
Constitution Hill, a model had been for some time 
exhibited. on the spot. But if, as is said, it was the 
intention to a. variety of sites, the model.was. neyer- 
theless allowed to stand there until the arrival of the 
statue itself. The mere fact that the dummy. had.once 
been seen tliere was apparently accepted as a reason 
why the original should. be located there for ever, 
though perhaps some people may;have consoled them- 
selves with the reflection that it would have been im- 
possible to make his Grace’s cocked hat endurable any- 
where, But it is to-be hoped that the motto “J’y suis, 
et j’y reste,” thus rendered. famous inthe case of two. 
illustrious. warriors, may not be applied.t6 the obelisk. 
Mr. Knowles’s su on, that the medel at West- 
minster should be.shown on the other sites that have 
been.advocated, deserves attention. No doubt, after the 
catastrophe at sea, the bottom of the Bay of Biscay 
might, have. been as desirable a site as any; and, on 
abstract grounds, the original site at ‘Moxandeia might 
fairly be described as. the very. best of them all. It 
would-be a-delicate task to indicate at what point the: 


collection of curiosities, degenerates into a. gana cd 
‘archeological’ plundering; and,, under certain, condi-- 


tions, the British Museum authorities might. even feel. 
morally, as well as ssthetically, bound to restore its 
hoarded “loot,” even to its last Elgin marble. But we 
eaves to deal with _sncceaplish facts. The obelisk 
‘is. almost upon us, Séventy-six 7 it was il 
tended to bring it to- Rnglhed. oss woeeaak of ie 
victory, then won. The offer was, again made: by 
Mehemet Ali in 1820, and repeated this year. by. 
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Khedive; so that, after its extraordinary wanderings 
of 5,000 years from the Land of Goshen, and its hair. 
breadth prom by sea and desert, it would seem almost 
criminal to leave any experiment untried for securing 
its erection on the spot best adapted for visual effect, 
and the most strongly suggested by historic associations. 





- Mr. Lowe took part in the Battle of the Sites in his 
speech at the Mansion Honse on Wednesday. It is the 
rst opinion, he says, he has ever given upon a matter 
of taste in the course of his life, and on that ground 
alone it deserves attention. ‘“ They were about offering 
@ suitable Bi to Cleopatra’s Needle. There was 
nothing remarkable as regarded the size of the obelisk, 
there was nothing conspicuous in its a ce; it 
was @ very aes and simple thing something like 3,000 
years old, the toy, the ns of a tyrant, who, not 
caring so much for beauty or e ce, took this oppor- 
tunity of showing his power. No doubt much of the 
value of the monument arose from the fact that it 
was cut out of a solid block of marble, being trans- 
ee to the place where it was found at the cost he 
not know of how many hundreds of lives. Such an 
obelisk he should not place in any position where it would 
be crowded ont by the surrounding associations, It 
ought to be placed where it would command observation 
and attract attention, Such a place, he thought, might 
be found for it in the Green Park or in St. James’s 
Park, or in some place where there were no build- 


ings to interfere with its outline. He preft one of 


those positions for it far before any that had been 
suggested, as neither would interfere with its full, 
solemn relief.” Mr. Lowe’s canon of taste is simple, 
but so far excellent. The work of art should be placed 
where it.can be well seen. This may be said to be the 
cardinal principle of the Grosvenor Gallery, so that Mr. 
Lowe has probably all his life been a great art critic 
without knowing it. But he rather spoils the applica 
tion of the principle by admitting that the obelisk has 
no r merit in itself, except that of being eut 
out of a single block of marble, a which be 
as striking in Piccadilly Circus as in the Green Park. 
The chief esthetic interest of the thing, if it has any, 
lies in its associations. Of course they should not be 
distracting; its surroundings, whatever surroundings 
may be chosen for it, should be such as to crowd in and 
not crowd out its own proper recollections. 





On the subject of the Obstruction of last Session Mr. 
Lowe spoke with more authority. “The remedy 
adopted,”’ he said, “‘ was utterly inadequate, seeing that 
it was not.a.single breach of order that had to be dealt 
with, but a deliberate attempt to prevent the proceedings 
being carried on. His idea was that in such circumstances 
the House of Commons should have been asked whether it 
was a deliberate attempt to bring its proceedings into con- 
tempt. There could be no fairer tribunal than the House 
—firstly, because they were always lenient to their 
own members; and secondly, because they invariably 
dealt lightly with abuses. If, then, the House found 
the offending members guilty, the member or mem- 
bers should not have been silenced merely for that 
debate, as by tact the offending member might have 
ample ik piety Mr wasting time in getting called 
to order; nor should expulsion have been resolved 
upon, as that would have made martyrs of the members 
besides placing the House in a disagreeable position in 
case of the members or member being sent back to 
them. The whole difficulty, he suggested, would have 
been met by silencing the offending members for the re- 
mainder of the Session.” This plan would probably 
have met the justice of the case, though it may be 
doubted whether the intention of the Obstructives was 
so manifest before the mischief had been done that the 
Tenient and tolerant House would have agreed to sup- 
press them in time. Why did not Mr. Lowe give this 


proposal, which was talked of at the time, the weight 


of his public support? The matter concerned the whole 


House as‘much as'the Government. However, the sug- 


gestion may be kept in mind for future use. 











Mr. Forster made a very useful speech on Wednesday 
at the Huddersfield Mechanics’ — ee in the 
importance of education is not yet so thoroughly rooted 
in the country that it ~dacltiaien despise such homely 
encouragement as Mr. Forster gives it by his exposition 
of its practical advantages. He insisted also “eee the 
necessity of teaching—it is superfluous to say that Mr. 
Forster did not urge this tod impetuously—more than 
the three Rs. The three Rs, he admitted, must be 
thought of first, and schoolmasters must not, be tempted 
to give an unfair share of their attention to the clever 
boys, but there should be more advanced teaching too— 
grammar, history, and the elements of ae. 
this system, he is convinced, the three Rs also woul 
be better taught, the school. altogether being conducted 
with more spirit when the master’s energies are not dulled 
by the unvaried dradgery of teaching to read, write, sp 
and cipher. Mr. Forster adduced a new and 
witness to the value of scientific teaching when he quoted 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in its favour. Ina recent report to 
the Education Department hence —"T 
like to see a knowledge of the facts and laws of nature 


snied 50.8: Coma rene i> nN geography, and 


natural inclination would, be. rather in the direction of 
literature than science. We. doubt, as_ we said 
recently, whether history can a profitable 

subject. It.cannot for yg iy the comprehension 


| of children, within which Mr, Forster is careful 
ionate 


- mtr i ccdine | Why ha Me Forster 
expenditure ing power. W , te 

never considered the practicability of teaching the ele- 
ments of social well-being? He has. never alluded to 
this, so far as we'can remember, in‘any of his educational 
speeches, and yet it is one of those subjects which he 
might be expected to take up. with ing like en- 
thusiasm, if it were p put before him, That this 


can be brought wines the vompeenten of Se 
has been practically. by Mr. William Ellis. 


The most curious point in the Artisans’ Dwellings 
case, in which the accused ies have been found 
guilty, is the sort of moral justification which the 
criminals seem to have provided for themselves. It was 
a very simple fraud. Dr. Langley, the chairman of the 
company, and Mr. Swindlehurst, the secretary, em- 
ployed an agent to buy some ground from its owners at 
a certain price as for the company, obtained from the 
Board of Tccshans their assent to its being purchased 
at a higher figure, and divided the difference. The facts 
were clearly proved, and they had no defence at.law, 
but they set up as an aes plea that the ground 
was worth the price which the company was induced to 
pay for it. And no doubt this was a certain consolation 
to their consciences when they committed the fraud, as 


well as a screen against detection. : 
The precise cause of the frightful colliery explosion at 
Blantyre has not been ascertained, and probably will not 


be brought to light by the Commission of Inquiry which 
the Home Secretary has at once promised. That is to 
say, everyone knows how it must have happened—that an 
accumulation of fire-damp has been exploded by the 
firing of a shot or contact with a light, bat it 
cannot be discovered whether the accident was due to 
the carelessness of an individual workman or to the 
culpable negligence of the owners or of the Government 
ins . We must wait for further facts before it:can 
be known whether this horrible disaster, by which more 
than o lives have been lost, calls —— im- 
position of some pecuniary responsibility on the owners 
of collieries. The conditions under which fire-damp ac- 
cumulates are so well known that it ought to be pos- 


sible, with the exercise of due’ care, to tell where there 
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is danger, and to take the necessary precautions, and 
there seems no way of securing the exercise of due care 
except to make the management liable in damages to 
the survivors when lives are lost. 





THE BATTLES IN ASIA MINOR. 


The operations in Asia Minor since October 1 are 
interesting not only in measure to the results obtained, 
but as affording a clue to the comparative failure of the 
Russian commanders to exploit the unexpected suc- 
cesses which first attended their advance. We say 
advisedly “‘ comparative failure ;” for that failure was 
the result of an extension of the original _ of cam- 
paign beyond the means requisite successfully to execute 
the movements which these successes led the Russian 
commanders to consider possible. On finding success 
attending all their movements at first, Ardahan, Bayaset, 
and Diadin falling almost at the first touch, they 


became, like Amasis, alarmed and bewildered by their 


good fortune. Accustomed to operating independent 
in small—or ee small—columns_ wit 
elsewhere, the facility 
with which each column advanced did not at first ap- 
pear extraordinary to the leaders. They regarded it 
more or less as a matter of course, and bly thought, 
if indeed they thought atall about the matter, that even 
supposing one of the columns to be worsted, then it 
w only be one column, only a unit of the whole. 
But when they come to sum up their liabilities, as it 
were, as the sivenebig columns—still only units, owing 
to the ground separating them—arrived nearer to the 
concentrated enemy, the sum total appeared alarming, 
and the result was a period of indecision, for whic 
they ultimately paid dearly, by the loss of the best 
of the season. We still adhere to our opinion, 
which we expressed at the time, that had the Russian 
columns boldly united when the Pasin Plain was practic- 
ally open to them, Mukhtar Pasha wonld have been 
forced to fall back upon Baiburt or Erzingian. But 
instead of carrying out a general combined attack all 
along the line, instead of putting all their eggs into 
one basket, as the circumstances justified their doing, 
they preferred breaking them one by one at Zevin and 
Delibaba. After exploiting the advantages to be ob- 
tained by isolated columns operating towards one great 
end, they stopped short of that end, alarmed at the 
magnitude of the task before them, when they measured 
the total strength of the concentrated enemy against each 
separate column. In fact, in calculating the risks, they 
counted the enemy’s forces three times over. No doubt 
the difficult nature of the country contributed a good 
deal to the hesitation of the Russian leaders; but no 
part of the seat of action was too difficult to prevent any 
turning movement, so that the difficulties in the way of 
the Turks were quite as great as those in the way of the 
Russians. 

These considerations, which ought to have been 
weighed at the outset, have evidently forced themselves 
upon the minds of the Commanders-in-Chief, for the 
whole character of their operations has been changed 
since their retreat towards the Russian frontier. Instead 
of operating in separate columns, they have been 
operating en masse with one strong corps to protect their 
flank in the south, Alexandropol to fall back upon, and 
Ardahan to protect their flank on the north. By the 
first of October the forces under the immediate com- 
mand of the Grand Duke had attained a strength of 
60,000 men,‘and, as it appears, picked men to a large 
extent, who had been withdrawn from the columns serv- 
— the Caucasus, from Alexandropol and Akhaltzik. 

he manner in which these forces were disposed 
poets to the intention having then (October 1) already 
been formed of enclosing the Turkish army, and cutting 
it off from Kars. The Turks, as we described at the 
time, occupied a line running across the two roads which 
lead from Alexandropol to Kars, the right wing holding 
the Aladja h in the south, and the left wing being 
in a strong position in the north on the Yaghni Dagh, ! 


two steep hills, about 500. feet above the level of the 
plain. These hills, the Yaghni Dagh, contain no water ; 
the supplies have to be brought from the west, where 
the ground was swept by the guns of Kars, and whence 
the assault was not feared by the Turks, from the habit 
the Russians have hitherto exhibited of attacking always 
in front. But this time they were in error. The centre 
of the Turkish position was grappled by General Hey- 
mann, their right kept in check by General Lazareff, and 
a brigade under General Schelkownikoff turning the 
south-east of the Aladja Dagh, whilst the left, the 
Yaghni Dagh ition, was threatened by Loris- 
Melikoff himself, and a brigade of eight battalions 
from Ardahan, under General Kamaroff II., rein- 
forced by four battalions under Count Grabbe. Besides 
these forces, about 3,000 Cossacks were scouring 
the plain around, about 200 pieces of artillery were 
placed in position, and early on the morning of 
October 2 the attack commen Fifty guns threw their 
projectiles into the works on the Little Yaghni, which 
replied energetically, bot with slight damage, whilst 
General Heymann fiercely attacked the centre where 
Mukhtar Pasha’s dense masses successfully withstood 
the Russian assault in front of the Aladja h, until, 
to his dismay, Mukhtar Pasha found that the Great 
Yaghni Dagh, which lies between the Little Yaghni and 
the Aladja Dagh, had been captured, and the key of 
his position in the enemy’s hands. His’ communica- 
tions with Kars were in imminent danger of being cut 
off, and he himself with his whole army on_ the 
oint of being surrounded. He, therefore, sent several 
ttalions to occupy the Avilar Tepe in his rear to 
secure the road to Kars, expecting every moment to 
see the Russians pour down from their point of 
vantage and seize upon Vezinkoi. But apparently 
this movement did not lie within the scope of the 
Russian plans. From excessive rashness, as exemplified 
at Delibaba and Zevin, they erred now from excessive 
prudence, for they might have left the division, attack- 
ing the Little Yaghni to keep it fully employed, and 
prevent its e ing the troops which might have 
turned the whole position by way of the Great Yaghni. 
That this was quite possible is proved by the fact that 
General Loris Melikoff and his staff rode through the 
plain between the Great Yaghni and the Little Yaghni 
to inspect the position just captured. It is true that a 
masked battery, on the southern slope of the Little 
Yaghni, suddenly opened fire upon him and his officers, 
and placed a couple of shells right in the midst of the 
group, without, however, doing any damage. This 
battery might easily have been silen by the 
establishment of one by the Russians on the northern 
slope of the Great Yaghni, where General Melikoff found 
the whole ere either dead, wounded, or captured. 
This was all done by 9 a.m. By this time, General 
Schelkownikoff had executed his turning movement 
south-east of the Aladja Dagh, and suddenly appeared 
on the crest in the rear of Mukhtar Pasha’s right wing. 
The unfortunate Turkish general, who had beenassared - 
that the Aladja was quite inaccessible on the south-east, 
actually tore his beard in his despair, but, sending 
all his reserves—some 12,000 men—forward against 
Schelkownikoff’s brigade of seven battalions, bade 
them drive the Russians back coiite qui coite. Six 
times the Turks advanced to the assault ; six times they 
were mown down by the Russians, who occupied very 
strong positions; but at the seventh onslaught they 
were forced to retire, not because the Turks might not 
have been repulsed a seventh time, but because they 
had no more ammunition left. They lost 405 men in 
the affair ; the Turks lost 4,000. The combat in front 
and on the right then languished, whilst Komaroff and 
Loris Melikoff were still attacking the Little Yaghni, 
and repulsing the attempts of the Kars garrison to 
relieve their comrades. By eventide the three Yaghni 
hills were in the possession of the Russians, and the 
Turks driven into #he positions rising parallel with the 
high-roads we described last week. se aia 
The practical result, and the most important know- 
ledge gained, was that of the accessibility of the 
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southern slopes of the Aladja, and the absence of any 
strong bodies of troops south of Mukhtar Pasha’s lines. 
General Schelkownikoff’s movement on October 2 was 
the prelude to that of General Lazaroff, which,as we 
described last week, led to the capture of the right wing 
and the complete dispersal of Mukhtar Pasha’s army, 
who has now collected his scattered forces and occupied 
his old entrenchments at Zevin and on the Soghanli 
Dagh. The situation, territorially, is now almost what 
it was in the beginning of June; Kars is being invested 
again, Tergukassow is forcing Ismail Pasha back al 
the well-known ground, and from Ardahan the Sogha 
Dagh is again menaced. The whereabouts of the 
Russian centre is, however, still unknown. The question 
is whether the operations will now be concentrated on 
the reduction of Kars, or whether, by the light of five 
months’ experience, the Russians will be able to see 
their way to employing the fresh forces at their dis- 
lin a grand concerted attack upon the remains of 

ukhtar Pasha’s forces. To judge from the way in 
which they have been following the retreating Turks, 
it would almost appear as though they were determined 
at the least to force Mukhtar into Erzeroum and blockade 
him there until Kars has fallen. 

In Bulgaria the operations on the Lom and in the 
Dobrudja are still pre ry and expectant, the course 
of action to be taken ultimately depending on the result 
of the operations before Plevna. Perhaps the most 
important fact to be noted in the Lom operations is 
the evidence that the war is really conducted at 
Constantinople. On no other hypothesis can the 
action of Suleiman Pasha at the Schibka Pass 
and on the Lom be explained. Either the extreme 
caution which he has displayed or the Lom is due to 
stringent instructions from the Porte, or his reckless 
attacks on the Schibka were also the result of similar 
orders. But that one and the same General should 
exhibit two such entirely different characteristics is 
highly improbable. On the whole, there does not seem 
to be much doubt that it is apparent to the Seraskeriate 
that the forte of the Turks lies in the defence of strong 
eee and that they have not that ner 
or important concerted movements in the open whic 
is necessary to success. In pivoting upon Rasgrad, 
with Rustzuk to guard his front and Schumla to 
support either wing, Suleiman is in a position to 
meet his enemies from either side within the quadri- 
lateral, and can feel tolerably secure as long as 
neither of the two keys of his position—Rustzuk 
and Silistria—fall into the hands of the Russians. 
On which of these two positions the energies of 
the Russian commanders will be concentrated can- 
not be foreseen until.Osman Pasha and the works 
at Plevna are disposed of. Since last week, when, as 
we assumed, the fourth parallels against the smaller 
Grivitza redoubt and the redoubts at Bukovar were 
completed, an attempt was made by the Roumanians to 
obtain possession of the two strongholds, but were de- 
feated in consequence of the approaches to the parallels 
not having been sufficiently numerous or capacious 
enough to admit of the troops advancing with the 
rapidity necessary to overcome the masses which the 
Turks poured into the menaced works. South-west of 
Plevna, and west of the Turkish ition and advanced 
works in the old Roman camp, nk: whl command the 
road from Plevna to Lovatz, General Todtleben is also 
constructing approaches, whilst the reinforcements re- 
ceived by General Gourko have effectually cut off Osman 
Pasha’s base of supplies. Whether General Gourko’s 
forces, combined with a movement of the right 
and left Russian wings, would be sufficient to pre- 
vent Osman Pasha’s sallying forth with the whole 
of his army, and taking up fresh positions at 
Vratza or on the Isker, remains to be seen. But 
the simple fact that works have been constracted at 
these places points to the original intention of Osman 
Pasha to fall back upon them as soon as Plevna should 
become untenable, or he be forced to accept battle and 
have to retreat. That this moment is rapidly approach- 
ing, and that the Turks know it, is proved by the re- 


newed attacks of Raouf Pashain the Schibka Pass, Bat 
it is not at all likely that the Russians feel any anxiety 
in this direction. The positions they hold, the chain of 
posts from the crest of the pass to Drenova and Tirnova, 
the flanking forces at Selvi, Lovatz, Kelifer, and Zlata- 
ritza, are amply sufficient to relieve them from any fear 
in this quarter; so that, as a demonstration to assist 
Osman Pasha, Raouf Pasha’s attack has no more chance 
of success than an attack with the object of securing the 
whole pass, and wresting it from the Russians would 
possess. « 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Do you hear, let them be well used. For they are 
the abstract and brief chronicles of the time.” The 
Russians do not seem to have acted upon this advice in . 
their treatment of ial war correspondents. There 
have been several complaints since the ho of the 
war, and this week the correspondent of the Times who 
was till recently with the Russian army in Asia Minor 
relates his grievances in detail. As soon as war was 
declared, it appears, he set out for Tiflis. He omits to 
say from where, but leaves it to be inferred that it was’ 
somewhere in Russia, because he cha his friends 
when he left them to get him letters of commendation 
from influential Russians, and send them after him. At 
Tiflis his troubles began. The Grand Duke did not 
directly refuse him permission to join the Russian 
army, but gave him a polite hint by refusing to see 
him, “even in the capacity of an Hoglish traveller.’” 
But the correspondent would not take a hint, and at last 
he was tel. an interview with General Pavloff, the 
Chief of the Staff, and permitted to exercise his powers 
of ion upon him. At first he was delighted 
with hopes of success, for the General received him with 
every courtesy, as was due to the representative of so 
great a Power asthe Times, and promised to telegraph to 
the Minister of War for the required permission. But 
eight days , and no answer came, till further im- 
portunity drew from Colonel Astafiew, a member of the 
staff who rad to know English, a letter which the 
correspondent spitefully prints verbatim. Colonel 
Astafiew told him that “in principal foreign corre- 
spondents are hardly admitted to our army,” bat added 
that “there may be exceptions made, when they can 
produce such references as a letter, for instance, of a 
russian minister,’ and that “in Your case it would be 
most desirable if You could Yourself a letter 
(or @ plain telegramm, though I am not quite sure of it) 

our Ambassador in London.” The ent 
naturally failed to see the humour of this polite but 
transparent subterfuge, and importuned farther, till he 
extorted an acknowledgment that a recommendation 
from the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg would 
be sufficient. 

This recommendation the dent at length 
obtained, after a vexatious delay of a month, 
with admirable perseverance the efforts of the Gran 
Duke and his officers to cut off his communications, 
and ‘‘so mixing up in the matter every man of authority 
in Tiflis that it hed become rather difficult for them 
all to unite in the same course of action.” But the 

ission thus extorted proved to be of little use to 

im. The Russians set systematically to make it of 
as little use as possible to him. His friend General 
Astafiew introduced him with every show of rn 

the members of the staff. But what followed made hi 
resent this politeness as “one of the most painful insults 
which he had to undergo.” “I would approach,” he 
says, “a group of officers whose acquaintance I had 
made; instantly a dead silence would reign, and my few 
remarks would be answered shortly by a ‘ Yes’ or a 
‘No.’ I would enter the tent of a friend, and would 
find one of these men there. He would shake hands 
coldly, remain seated for half a minute, and then 
run away. I would make a casual friendship in 


i , when one of my enemies, in passing, v 
depetate the ear of my new- friend, ‘and 
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his manner to me would instantly change. very 
day I felt more like a leper, shucned at every step. 
BE was told to look upon me as a spy, and as one 
ania GeOuet Duke looked with disfavour, and I 
was obli to wear a t warning signal on my 
breast.” Wines he shay he found himself dogged 
by spies. They tried to bribe his servant into fabricat- 
ing a pretext for his expulsion from thecamp. And not 
content with putting every difficulty in the way of his 
getting information, they supervised his letters, and cut 
out whatever they did not like. He was furnished witha 
list of “things concerning which he must not write,” which 
were originally as follows :—‘“ 1. No news about number 
of troops, number of guns, &c. 2. No news about move- 
ier vedeweo 3. No.communication of incidents founded 
on tidings.” When he complained that “‘ while all these 


_ Tules were very stringent, the third was absolutely 
” Colonel Astafew kind] 


[ 


y, agreed to substitute 
third the stipulation, “ Every communication 

ject. to erasures.” Farther, the correspondent was 
| that he must on no account criticise the tactics 


o 
= 


i 


* 


Ts. 
thi no doubt very di le to the corre- 
the Times, all the more that he had set out 
_ mission with the friendliest of feelings for the 
i and was conscious of having no desire to 
ite anything that would give an advantage to their 
enemies. It was but natural that, after sturdily enduring 
is. for some weeks, he at last gaye up the -cam- 
in disgust, and came home. At the same 
ime he is hardly warranted in assuming an injured. 
i se ae We mold. all 
7 as a nt. ‘e 

ish, as simple lovers of news, that we could have the 
ts of a campaign detailed to us by graphic writers 
‘oceur. Their country is grateful to. correspon- 
for gleaning, in spite of every obstacle thrown in 
i pane eenah en risk of their lives, as much. 
as they do, But there is something to he said for the 
istrast entertained of correspondents by the officers of 
wholiquanh. who cannot always know how very. dis- 

cree 


be 
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t. uninvited observers will be in their reports, 


of the proceedings. Generals will persist in looking 
upon correspondents as their natural enemies. The 
correspondent of the Times, though in his anger he is dis- 
posed to protest “‘asan Englishman,” shows incidentally 
in his letters that correspondents of other nationalities 
fared hardly better than bimself. ‘“ The correspondent 
of Le Temps saw the battle at Zewin, and wrote a tele- 
gram, which was approved by General Loris Melikoff 
and his staff. It was sent to Mazra to be forwarded, 
but General Pavloff detained it becanse it contained 
the word , and he declined to admit that the 
attack had repulsed.” The correspondents of the 
Russian newspapers themselves were treated in a 
similar spirit. ‘In connexion with the same battle, 
@ Russian correspondent was dismissed from the camp 
for playing upon the unlucky number thirteen. It 
ig @ fact that there were thirteen generals, and 
13,000 men, and that it was fought on the 13th 
day of June (Russian style),’’ but the censor of the corre. 
ight it was a fact that should not he 
communicated, ‘‘Other correspondents were also oc- 
casionally treated with insult. Colonel Tsberniefski, 
Chief of the Chancery, had the impertinence to tell the 
correspondent of the Golos (a well-educated gentlemanly 
man). that.with the arriyal of the civil element in the 
camp. came also the first seditious proclamations,” 

All correspondents seem to agree that on both sides 
wey have had fewer facilities given them, and have 
suffered greater annoyance in this war than in the war 
between France and Germany. There is a want of 
straightforwapduess in the behaviour of the Russian 
generals which has made the ordinary hardships of the 
P ion harder to bear, Instead of warning them 
rankly that they will be shot if found within fifty miles 
of afield of battle, as the Duke of Wellington: would 
have done, a Russian officer meets them with polite 
hints that their presence is not desired, and puts 
vexatious difficulties.in their way when their presence is 


obtruded. a it would a nats the Russian 
military authorities are impartial in harassing 

id of all nationalities. fairness we must 
own that if they have been more stringent with English 
correspondents than with others, the Press has 
given them every provocation, An Englishman is 
naturally indignant at being treated as a spy, but 
if he will go where he .is not wanted, and where 
his countrymen have done everything to make his 
nationality unpopular, he must bear the imputation as 
well as he can. It is to conceive how a@ corre. 
spondent, with the best desire to use his position 
honourably and discreetly, may yet be a dangerous com- 
panion at the front. The Standard has had to complain 
of the expulsion of one of its correspondents from the 
seat of war. Naturally, this is set down to spite at. the 

ities of the paper, and it is co : with the 

ilities given to the chief correspondents of the. Daily 
News. That may have had much to do with the different 
treatment of the representatives of the respective . 


_but those who have followed the war aommaaaaane 


closely might have seen another reason, Althongh very 
brilliantly written, the bulk of the Daily News corre- 
spondence has been so framed as to afford the minimam 
of information to the enemy. All have admired Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’s splendid powers of description, but 
his letters have been searched in vain for indications ef 
what would happen next. We do not stppose that 
the correspondent of the Staudard was less sensible of 
the obligations of his position, but it is undeniable that 
a are nee ernie n was to 7 got | from. his. 
tters b nerals on the opposite side. It requires 
much an on @ proper am of honour to make 
a nopnagonsens innocuous from the general’s point of 
view. e may regret, but we cannot wonder, that 
General Todleben has ordered all the faithfal servants 
= the outside public away from the neighbourhood of 
evna. 


THE DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 


It was inevitable that, sooner or later, some question 
should arise as to our strict observance of the so-called 
Laws of Neutrality in the present struggle, and it is. so 
far satisfactory to the Government that any complaints 
that have been made have come from extreme partisans 
at home, and not from either of the belligerent Powers. 
The first complaint was made by Mr. Freeman, in. the 
Contemporary Review, who contended that the Govern- 
ment ought to demand the surrender of the Pashas 
Hobart and Baker, and have them tried by the British 
Consular Court at Constantinople for a breach of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. There is no doubt that these 
officers have rendered themselves liable to the penalties 
of that Act, for it distinctly forbids any British subject, 
“‘ within or without Her Majesty’s dominions, to accept, 
or agree to accept, any commission or en ment in 
the military or naval service of any foreign State at war 
with any foreign State at peace with Her Majesty.” 
And Mr. Freeman is probably right in maintaining 
the ——— n ne wait for the — to 
return home, but may, r our privi juri 
diction in the Stiowiin denims, ease indict 
before the Consular Court all English subjects 
now in the military or naval service of the Porte. 
At the same time, most people will agree that the 
Government are not to be blamed for declining to 
enforce the Act with such a degree of urgency. We 
may perhaps be preparing annoyance for ourselves im 
the fature by not rigidly insisting upon its observanee, 
but, as it has not been insisted upon hitherto, it would 
be awkward to begin now. The Foreign Ealistment 
Act was passed in 1870, and it has been violated »with 
impunity in every war that has been waged. since-im 
Enrope. There are many more instances than. the few 
adduced by a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gasetie; 
with an incomprehensibly pedantic affectation of, seeing 
a fun in each separate case. In the Franco-German 

‘ar there were, on both sides, English subjects serving 
as volunteers, wha are now, or have. been: sinee,.it 
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England without being unpleasantly noticed by the autho- 
rities. The same thing happened tons arr aon in the 






















































acted wisely in observing the rule affirmed in the Treaty 
of Washington, communicated by the ‘Government of 


Carlist War; and last there were several English- | the day to other Eo Powers, and imposed 
men, Irishmen, or Scotchmen on the Servian side. | all al British subjects by the Foreign Enlistment Act. Pot 
Until the national character c there will al vauaein they croull have maintained 


be restless spirits amongst us, who like fighting 
fighting’s sake, and: whom no threat of penalties will 
keep from offering their swords to one side or the other. 
These adventurous soldiers and sailors goin search of 
their favourite excitement without to inquire 
whether there is any law against it. They oo not take 
political considerations into account ; the difficulties in 
which they may involve their Government are not 
present to their minds. It strikes them as an inherent 
right in every private individual to: offer his: services 
where he pleases, and they never think of reading the 
Foreign Enlistment Act to discover their duties as 
citizens: One of the cases mentioned in the Pail Mall 
Gazette was an instance of this. A young lieutenant; 
last year, suddenly conceived the ideaof going out to 
Servia. “ to in,” as he said, “some experience of real 
warfare.” He knew so little of Servian politics that he 
bw out-with an introduction to the Pretender Kara 
eorgevitch in his pocket, and when he had been provi- 
dentially delivered from the natural adhesin of 
his being the bearer of such a document, accepted a 
commission from Prince Milan, and rode about with 
the staffs of various commanders, making himself use- 
ful on one occasion by galloping with a pressing 
message for ammunition. So innocent was he of any 
notion that he had infringed the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act by so doing, that when he came back 
he published an account—a very cleverly written 
accdunt—of his adventures. Of course ignorance. 
cannot be pleaded as a valid excuse for a breach of the. 
law, bat in the case of sich a law as this,, where the 
only harm done by breaking it is the trouble it may oc- 
casion with Foreign States, the Government have always | - 
exercised the discretion of taking no notice of such 
offences, except in cases where their forbearance might be 
sad igh fan into a deliberate approval of: the offence, 


: consistency as indipides but they would have 
laid themselves open as a Government to the charge of 
not only disregarding the rules of neutrality, but wil- 
fully neglecting the administration of our own laws, 
unless had diated the Treaty of Washington, 
and the ign Enlistment Act, as soon as 
they entered upon office. 





FRANCESCO CRISPI. | 
septeunilay tay’ ae pelos e “ct li x mae, 
y mm the guise of a Neapolitan 
on whose apron the name’ Orispine is Witten 
from the ‘embraces of a French Abbé into the’ 
Tioyd Wrings wu intensely bitter article agetut, Signor 
gs an intense c 
Crispi and the party he represents. The reason for this 
attitude we explained last week. It will now not be out’ 
of place to give some account of this man and his 
whom the Hungarians and eee 
in Austria and elsewhere are 80 
Crispi was‘one of the “Thousand “of Marsala” wrth 
come fe lh hr Foon ps the unity of 
Italy. =y of Btate by Gar ald: who, whieh Weephue Saat 
Secretary of State by Garibaldi, who, when 
on is Prodictator of , and Aurelio 
Prodictator of Naples; Crispi still remaining Seore- 
Jo fewer me aap ar gemma me od 


ah 


fh 


and. mi 


t farnish a pretext for an international quarrel, eS the V: 
The playful correspondent of the Pall Mall: Gazette: comes sy lnpitioge tion 
tries to make ont that the Government have shown a of war against Austria: " the: death’ of ca eioa 


partiality for “the Christian cause,” and an unfair 
pers against the Turk, nee, te ate eee 
be youne chieved, Captain Hi Hobsrt;-and maior the 
cashie 
they ve cahinred. Captain Of course this is’ 
only his: fun, his ‘ chaff” of Mr. Freeman, but it 
is a: questionable sort of fun at @ time when there 
are‘ so many people ready to take his arguments in 
earnest, and pass over the conclusion of his letter in 
which he shows that he has “only been joking.” The 
detention of the ironclad at Blackwall is in as 
showing that the present Ministry, in spite of their 
tirades against the conduct of the Alabama negotiations: 
by their predecessors, mean to act upon ps i 
which they assented, and by the 
of which award was given against us 7 shevesiiibcntaen 
One: would have supposed from their while 
they were:out of office that Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet: 
recognised no duty on the part of neutrals except that 
of preventing the open enlistment of troops’ in’ our 
territory for the service of belligerents. But: 
they recognise the rule expressly affirmed for the first: 
time in connexion with the Alabama and mean to 
exercise: ‘‘ due ? in pre Sectors totiael apie 
of armed cruisers in 
State with whic on oral the : 
wall of this rule was debated in Parliament after’| i 
the settlement of the Alabama difficulty, there were some’ 
who. held. that it went too far; that the proper course’ 
was not to detain a new man-of-war on the suspicion’ 
that it'was intended for a belligerent, but to prevent “it; 


didature for the presidency of the Chamber of + Depetioe 
During the whole of this agitated period, he so firmly 
established himself in the confidence of all that 
when he received the Grand Cross’ of the Order of the’ 





im aveordance with a aed international comutercial enterprise, which, at the” least, secks~ 
practice; from obtaining sap ‘from euy: of our ports) ‘make * It e° median ‘the demand and’ 
anddeteim it if it put fle prt fr that perpen. | “of Southern * Barope’ and’ the East’ 
ee 4 may” bvmancet boty struments: 6 Liberty, pro- 
tiom;: but at. any’ rate: godhcrs wicca on ) indtistry; atid enterprise; ate wiiotto of hit. 
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self and his party, to the obtainment of which they are 
ready to employ the most stringent measures, even to 
the extent of militarily occupying the Vatican, in case 
the forthcoming papal election should be of a nature 
seriously to threaten the cause of progress in Italy and 
her relations with Germany. Crispi cannot, therefore, 
be otherwise than opposed to the Austro-Hungarians in 
more than one sense. He cannot but be opposed to the 
Austrians as the holders of the Trentino, and in so far 
as they are identified with the Ultramontane cause and 
under the leadership of Father Beckx. Nor, as the 
ally of Prince Bismarck, can he be otherwise than op- 
posed to the Hungarian oe, in so far as that policy is 
at variance with Prince Bismarck’s plans, which, again, 
depend upon the degree of alliance between Russia and 
Germany. It is also natural that the Hungarians regard 
with discontent the transfer of the casting vote they ex- 
ercised in the foreign policy of the a and in home 
matters, as in 1866, to the Italians. They are chafing 
under the curb Prince Bismarck has laid upon them 
through his alliance with Italy, and hence it may be quite 
relied on that Signor Crispi had no mission to Vienna 
and Pesth beyond that to which we alluded last week— 
to reassure the excited susce oe of Austro- 
Ryngneann. and, by paying a formal visit to Vienna and 
Pesth, to avoid aa charge of an intentional or uninten- 
tional slight of the Empire of Nationalities, It must, 
re tag confessed that this object has scarcely been 
obtained ; nor does Signor Crispi laces lf appear to have 
expected any success ; for when it was proposed to give 
him a banquet under the presidency of Dr. Rechbauer, 
he politely declined the offer, alleging as a reason that 
he could not speak German. This relieved the official 
and “ officious” world in Vienna of much anxiety, as 
there was no knowing what political significance might 
be attributed to the proposed banquet. The papers now 
post factum quite approve the omission of the banquet ; 
for, as they say, though the journey of the Austrian 
Emperor to Venice sufficiently characterised the rela- 


‘tions of Austria to Italy, Victor Emanuel has not yet 
-seen fit to return the visit, and Signor Crispi, a declared 
-enemy of Austria, cannot be accepted in the place of his 


1 master. And however much weight may be laid 
on the friendship of Italy, Austria is not at all prepared, 
in case events should force her to annex a portion of 
Turkish territory, to purchase the continuance of that 
friendship at the cost of the “Italian Tyrol” ( Wilsch- 
tirol) or Trieste. 


PROTECTION AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
The records of the Propagation of the Gospel of Free 


“Trade in Foreign Parts may be briefly summed up in 


“the words—No converts. The utmost that our com- 
mercial treaties have achieved is the displacement of 
prohibitive tariffs by others of a more or less “ pro- 
tective”’ character. Thus, the speeches at the last 
annual dinner of the Cobden Club were apologies for 
failure rather than congratulations over triumphs won ; 
and that, thirty years after the complete and final victory 
of free trade in this country, and sixteen years after 
its chief apostle had predicted that the “ moral conta- 
gion” of the example set by France and England 
would speedily permeate every commercial and indus- 
¢rial system throughout the world. Yetit is from this 
same France that our manufacturers, not altogether 
‘without reason, have been dreading the imposition, 
in the revised treaty, of terms even less favour- 
-able than those ted in 1860-61. Of the conduct 
of Spain, they find it difficult to speak even with patience. 
The protectionist heresy apparently finds readier and 
more numerous listeners in Italy and Austria than it 
did twenty years ago; whilst the nature of German 
opinion on the subject comes clearly out in the naive, 
delicious, and immortal question put, not long ago, by 
Count Frankenberg, “If this valuable English iron is 
admitted with all the advan which En ‘ish shipping 
gives, what is to become of our worthless German 
iron?” Even in our own colonies the battle between 
Free Trade and Protection will probably continue to 


be fought obstinately for many a day to come. All this 
may well puzzle the British free trader, who boasts of 
quadrupled exports and imports as the reward of his 
own policy. Nevertheless, this very ee to 
principles so obvious enggests the inquiry, Whether the 
astonishing growth of English commerce within the 
last thirty years has been wholly owing to free trade— 
whether the circumstances of the countries which refuse 
to adopt the new system are analogous to those which 

revailed here in 1845? Both questions are answered 

y Professor Fawcett, in an address which is just as 
valuable for its tone and spirit as for its presentation 
of facts new or but seldom realised, and its forcible re- 
statement of others familiar to everybody. If there is 
no analogy of the kind alluded to, it follows that 
English free traders will have to convince the American 
and Colonial supporters of Protection with other argn- 
ments than those which answered our own purpose a 
generation back. 

Mr. Fawcett goes to the root of the difference between 
the two sets of circumstances when he says that the 
abolition of Protection in England was an unqualified 
blessing. The fact is that comparatively few of the 
1,142 different kinds of tariffs existing before 1845 were 
really protective, that is, imposed for the purpose of 
“ fostering ’’ industries, which would have died out, or 
suffered more or less seriously, without them. Had tlic 
case been otherwise, we may feel sure that the causeof free 
trade would have been doomed to undergo a like arduous 
struggle to that in which it is now involved in Victoria. 
The English commercial revolution of 1845 was, like the 
French political revolution of 1789, produced by hunger. 
The alternative was a corn-law repeal or starvation. Every 
class whatever, even that of the farmers themselves, 
was immediately and immensely benefited by the change. 
But neither in America, nor in Canada, nor in Australia, 
does there exist a corn question. On the contrary, the 
two former are ready to supply half the world, as well 
as their own populations, and Australia shows signs of 
entering into rivalry with them as a grain grower. Of 
course the Americans and Australians are paying a great 
deal more for their iron, linen, and other manufactured 
goods than they would find it necessary to expend if they 
were allowed to buy them in the cheapest—that is, in the 
foreign—markets. But, as Mr. Fawcett points ont, 
these are naturally articles in whose case the evils of 
protection would and could be longer endured than in 
that of the prime necessity of food. And here he 
reverts to a dictum often uttered by impatient free 
traders, but which is only an instance of rash and 
shallow generalisation—namely, that the abolition of 
protection always benefits the protected trade or in- 
dustry. May it not destroy it? Much more to the 
point is the lecturer’s own dictum that the stronger the 
evidence of the wastefulness of protection, the stronger 
will be the opposition against the abolition of the system. 
The American economist, Mr. D, Wells, says that “ the 
people of the United States have to pay in consequence 
of the protective duties on imported steel such a need- 
lessly high price that it would be a remunera- 
tive expenditure if these . . duties were abolished, 
and if out of State funds the existing Bessemer steel 
works were purchased, and then closed, those in them 
receiving a pension by way of compensation.” As the 
compensation would certainly not be forthcoming, it is 
clear that a sentence like the foregoing would read any- 
thing but pleasantly to the numerous classes interested, 
directly or indirectly, in American steel. It is just on” 
account of those very artificially-propped-up indus- 
tries that foreigners deserve the utmost amount 
of sympathy which a free trading nation can spare: 
them. Jt is just because they are artificial, more 
or less, that the sudden adoption of free trade would 
cause widespread and prolonged misery. I¢ would 
be the reproduction, on a large scale, of the effect pro- 
duced in a sere trade by the substitution of 
machine for hand labour. No doubt the innovation 
would ultimately prove as beneficial in the former case 
asin the latter. But we need not blame them too 
severely for their reluctance to submit to a temporary 
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self-sacrifice—especially as they have not the same 
incentive to free trade which the English nation felt in 
the days of Sir Robert Peel. All this, however, ri 4 
applies to the case of established industries ; and it wi 
be interesting to watch the colonial movement which 
has set in against the policy of what is called “ fostering 
native industry.” Indeed, it would seem from the 
history of recent proceedings in the Ottawa parliament, 
and the latest news from Victoria, that the prospect of a 
Colonial conversion to free trade principles may not be 
so remote as Mr. Fawcett, apparently, would be inclined 
to believe. Last spring, Sir John A. Macdonald’s Pro. 
tectionist amendment on the budget was defeated by 
117 against 70. Again, it appears from the report of 
the Victorian Free e League, established in August 
of last year, that in the twenty-four single electorates 
lately contested there were 13,665 free trade votes, 
and 15,490 protectionist ones—a much more favourable 
result, it seems, than the committee of that useful and 
enterprising Association had ventured to expect. It at 
least shows that “ the real balance of opinion in favour of 
protection is by no means so great as the returns to 
Parliament appear to indicate.” 

Perhaps the slowness of the world’s progress towards 
the goal of free trade may aoe less surprising if we 
reflect, with Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster, that even in 
England the adherents of the rival creed are more 
numerous than is commonly supposed. It is not a 
months since certain intelligent manufacturers were ad- 
vocating a commercial policy of “retaliation.” They 
did not see the use of “ one-sided free trade,” the very 
name of which implies an utter misconception even of 
fundamental principles. As well threaten to commit 
suicide by way of avenging oneself on one’s neighbour. 
About the same time that the Club diners were making 
eloquent speeches on freedom, the silk weavers of 
Coventry, Derby, and Leicester were petitioning Lord 
Derby for a protective tariff, on the ground that their 
occupation had almost gone since the Anglo-French 
Commercial Treaty of 1860. It did not seem to occur 
to them that if the French had been able to beat them 
on their own ground the reason was that they were 
better and cheaper producers; that the very o of 
the system they were condemning was to enable 
the fittest to win in the industrial race; that to 
protect silk was simply to tax the nation for 
the sole benefit of a single class—in a word, to 
establish, for its special benefit, a new department of 
outdoor relief. And the same indulgence which the 
silk weavers demanded for their own commodity, the 
masons in London, Wolverhampton, and elsewhere, and 
the metal-workers of Sheffield are already opitererts 
for their labours. ‘‘ Rattening,” which is said to 
now more common in the last-named city than at 
any time since 1866—while the perpetrators also “ in- 
variably escape detection ’”’—is clearly a device, as brutal 
as it is stupid, for preventing the employer, and ulti- 
mately the public, from buying labour in the cheapest 
market. As clearly the ratteners, in so far as they 
succeed in their object, are in the position of out-door 
paupers. Not the least disappointing feature of the 
present strife among the masons is the readiness to 
describe their opponents’ conduct in the most offensive 
language. The masters do not hire men in Italy or 
Germany; they “decoy” them, under the “ 
pretence” that labour is scarce, and that there are none 
on strike. The strikers’ committee do not of course 
. “ decoy” the foreigners to stay away. But the masons’ 
account of their employers’ conduct is inconsistent with 
the fact that a number of German contractors are read 
to come to England, bringing batches of labourers wit 
them, and issuing a warning that, if interfered with, 
ie will put themselves under the protection of their 

nsul. 





HOME GOSSIP. 


All virtuous persons condemn gossip. We all know 
that we ought not to pry into other people’s affairs, and 
that, if the proper study of mankind be man, it is 


nevertheless not a study to be prosecuted by treating our 
visiting acquaintance as specimens for the moral micro- 
scope and ergs A ur ce of diagnosis at the 
expense of the confiding caller who has talked unwarily 
and gone; we know that, although we may not exactly 
live in a glass house, we do not want our neighbours to 
amuse themselves with throwing little pebbles at our 
windows, and our dislike to the possibility of the pastime 
with ourselves for its victims quickens our sense of its 
ignoble frivolity and its tendency to do mischief, We 
agree to class gossip as but little less d ing to its 
practisers than espionage, and we ridicule it as the theme 
of the ignorant. Perhaps we sometimes commit gossip 
ourselves; but when we do the lapse is accidental, our mis- 
fortune rather than our fault. It is difficult to distinguish 
absolutely where a readiness to hear and even to tell news 
about private events is a healthy sympathy with our 
neighbours and where it is mere intrusive tittle-tattle. 
We shonld not be human if we refused to take even a 
moment’s passing interest in the livesof our neighbours, 
if we sto our ears to tidings of Mr. This’s promotion 
and Mr. That’s bankruptcy, if we frowned down the 
relater of the happy engagement between Mr. Smith and 
Miss Brown, severely diverted the conversation to 
the Eastern Question when it began to turn upon the 
surprises of Mrs. Jones’s new pigeon’s-throat drawing- 
room or the despair of Captain Robinson at his regiment’s 
— ordered abroad. amount of reticence which 
should withhold us, on the ground that they were no 
business of ours, from commenting or conjecturing. 
on these matters would be impossible to any sane 
mortal—perhaps would not even be desirable. And 
it must hap at times that even orthodox haters 
of gossip drift unawares over the hazy boun be- 
tween neighbourly news and busybody rumours and re- 
searches, and become for the nonce as heathen men 
and gossip-mongers. But these are only passing 
eclipses of virtue, errors of inadvertence to which the 
best of usare liable, and their rather frequent occurrence 
does not disprove the agreement of all good le in 


the condemnation of ip, and more i of that 
form of it which ma te Ansceibed ‘aa: eualytie aad ala- 
sectional, which res motives and infers minute 
secrets. And no moral doctrine is more distinctly and 
frequently declared, in print and on the e, through 
proverbs and through preachings, through satire and 


through persuasion, by novelists, by dramatists, by 
essayists, by clergymen, by governesses, by everybody 
who talks about ip, including the gossips them- 
selves, than the unlawfulness of gossip and its damage 
to the minds of those who indulge in it. 


Yet, strangely enough, a form of gossip more inquisi- 


be | torial, more treacherous, and, to those who ‘naalye ts it, 


more injurious, than the talk-over-my-neighbour chatter 
which, if many love, none praise, doavianes among us 
almost unblamed. Many a pious and thoughtful family— 
Horne all the more probably the more — and thought- 
1 it is—constitutes in its sheltered home a ent 

court of inquiry upon the member whéhappens last to have 
left the room. Why is he restless? Why is she pale? Is 
there anything amiss with the conscience? with the 
heart? Or is it not rather the temper? Each member 
of the court ere evidence, everybody sums up in tarn 
and frequently. Perhaps the member who has had the 
misfortune to leave the room is known or suspected to 
be striving to conceal some pang of io. 
ambition or love, or cherishing some hope or ion 
not yet ripe iar in such case uae are little: 
accidental self-betra. unwary 8 | pir Net 
e ions of countenance, or 2 acne ial talks, . 
to be told and discussed. Perhaps there is no concealment 
to tear away, but some distinct event, little or great, for 
good or for ill, makesthe member of the court who is out of 
the room an advantageous topic. His or her conduct can 
be ded, arraigned, discriminated upon—even ap-' 
proved; but the temptation of the home court of inquiry 
is not to approvals. Or perhaps the member who has !e! 
the room is in a normal state of nothing particular, end 


not debateable as being doing or suffering out of the 
family wont. Well, there’is a subject, then, for domestic 
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. . The court goes into.a detailed analysis of 
ee BN aha ohals ; the discussion is 
at once vague and minute; anecdotes from earliest 
childhood be brought to point a moral, possibilities 
in the farthest fatare may be predicted from yesterday's 
trivial indiscretion. No matter how or why, the person 
who is out. of hearing must be theme of the talk, and the 
talk must be investigatory and judicial. The microscope 
is in full play; diagnosis runs riot. 

It has been said that the temptation of the court is 
not to There needs no malevolence or prone- 


ness: to believe evil to account for this. The reason is 


si the whole pleasure of the process lying in 
ao and — the tendency is inevitably to 

ing forward such points of the snbject’s character or 
conduct as are open to discussion and criticism—that is, 
as are more or less faulty. To instance only good deeds 
or indisputable virtues would be to call forth only the 


- short.and simple interjections of praise, and there would 


be an end of the conversation. It would be all 
affirmative, and affirmative conversation dies.of its own 
completeness; to haye any life and lasting worth 
ceadtlan of, conversation must be negative, must be full 
of doubts and gainsayings, must be brisk with censure 
and profound with suspicion. And therefore even real 
affection eannot give.a tone of tender faith to the con- 
claves of nearest and dearest who have learnt to make a 
need of family gossip, and well-grounded respect for 
proved good qualities cannot restrict ingennity in dis- 
covering errors. 

Each member of an inquisitorial family being exposed 
to the operations of the inquisition, one might at first 


sight suppose that the glass-house principle of conduct 


would have its influence and induce all to refrain from 
icipating in a recreation of which each must in turn 
the.cost. But in such matters habit is stronger 
than reason, and the reformer’s martyrdom looks more 
alarming than the disciple’s endurance of an oppression 
in which he is also an oppressor. And a main reason 
for the very frequent existence of this fatal enemy to 
family confidence, family gossip,is that it is looked on 
as rather a virtuous industry than otherwise. Nobody 
is ashamed of sharing in it. There is a self-approving 
sense of taking an.enlightened interest in the welfare of 
the person vivisected, of doing it for his good, of look- 
ing on his faults from a moral and affectionate point of 
view, of backbiting him with pure and amiable motives. 
There may be small appreciation of similar benevolence 
conferred on the individual self, rather there may be 
engendered a suspicious sense of wrong and an ex- 
treme dislike to leaving the room when there are several 
dear ones in it, but as the occasions for the benevolence 
of blame behind the back arise they are used with a 
clear conscience and a refreshing feeling of superiority. 

An amusing instance of the common inability to per- 
ceive the unwholesomeness of family gossip, and of the 
tendency to consider it—when not exercised on our- 
selves, of course—actually a meritorious work of affec- 
tion, is afforded ys ge novelist of gracious and High- 
Church homes, inspirer alike of gentleness and 
gentility to youths and maidens, Miss Yonge. In the 
numerous families which she delights to pourtray, the 
amount of conscientious tittle-tattling about their 
brothers and sisters perpetrated by the chief paragons 
is something appalling. They review them as if they 
were books, they speculate upon them as if they were 
perplexing historical characters, they pick their cha- 
racters patiently to pieces, ne et them together 
_ with logical nicety, they define them and class 

m and label them, And no in those very good 
books ever says to those very a young people “ Yon 
naughty little prigs, don’t you know that you are only 
gossiping ?”’ 

_ But, whatever they may be as examples, Miss Yonge’s 
pictures of family wont in this matter are, as to truth, 
only deficient by being too lenient. There are few 
homes in which the court of inquiry does not sit, no 
homes where it sits in which it is not harmful. People 
look about for reasons to explain the want of warm 
affection and confidence in int life between near re- 


lations who esteem each other and have no quarrel; igs 
not, the severing effect of the home gossip of their santier 
days together quite enough to aceonnt for the more 
evident separation of their The days apart ? 





KENSINGTON GARDENS, OLD AND NEW. 
No. Il.—New. 


Swarms of well-dressed children, regiments of nurses, 
squadrons of perambulators, damsels with sly.eyes and 
virgins clad in demureness, bashful young men and bold, 
grave and reverend seigniors, ancient ladies made beau- 
tiful for ever by art, rough and smooth, poor and rich, 
old and young—such is the kaleidoscopic pattern of 
New Kensington ee a fine ame afternoon. 
Lond rings the laug agay group i uet 
mear the last of the Seotch firs. They re ey ae we 
by one, those stately trees; they could not stand the ~ 
smoke, it is said—an odd thing, seeing that they must 
have been pretty well aceustomed to a London atmo- 
sphere for the last thirty er forty years. -However, be 
the cause what it may, they have all died except four, 
after first divesting themselves of their bark, as if 
copying the example of humanity, by casting aside 
garments when on the eve of dissolution. Every 
gravelled walk is thronged with pedestrians, and yet 
these walks are very many. There is that by-path, for 
instance, which used to run from the northern end of 
the Long Water to the Palace—then a mere track, worn 
on the grass; now a broad road, neat,and trim, and 
straight. Another, and a greater, runs from where the 
slanting but graceful spire of the Lancaster Gate church 
pierces the sky, to where Prince Albert, golden and 
glorified, crouches’ as if about to spring into the h 
brick-and-mortar beehive in his front. So, too, the 
banks of the Long Water now show broad stretches of 
gravel, and, go where you may, that material meets your 
view. The process by which this change in the aspect 
of the Gardens has been gradually effected is as follows. 
To begin with, a small stream of traffic sets in some 
particular direction, wearing a narrow track on the 

As the current increases, the channel. widens, 
until it becomes some four or five feet broad. When a 
public want makes itself felt.in this way, the authorities 
take the matter in hand, and construct a regular gravel 
walk upon a solid substratum of builder's rnbbish, some 
ten or twelve feet in width. Thereupon the public, with 
a natural preference for walking on grass, take to the 
verdant margins of the new walk, which are soon worn 
bare to a distance of six or eight feet from either 
side. An instance of this is seen in the diagonal 
path leading from “Red Lion Gate’’——-the entrance 
opposite Palace Houses—to the gate at the end of 
Rotten Row. Some few years ago, this was a 
mere track, not more than three feet broad ; now it 
is a sort of road, more than twenty feet wide, including 
the trodden down margins, at many parts. “During 
the last few months, a new walk has been taken in 
hand from the Rotten Row gate, through a fine avenue 
towards the Palace. Although it is not yet completed, 
the margins are already being trodden bare,.and before 
another year elapses there will be a considerable 
oe of cia to the Gardens. While ad- 
mitting that new walks are imperatively necessary, 
whenever fresh streams of ‘alia aoe themselves, 
we think the time has quite arrived to make some effort . 
to save the grass margins. A low iron fence on either 
side of the gravelled. path, with cross fences and openings 
at intervals, would effect this object with but little in- 
convenience to the public. If anyone wants to see the 
extent to which the evil has y gone, a stroll — 
the walk running parallel to the Uxbridge Road will, 
we imagine, afford convincing proof that some pre- 
ventive is urgently needed. As for the bare ground 
under the splendid trees bordering the Broad Walk, we 
fear that it will never again wear a green livery. But 
something might surely be done to stop the sudden 
decay that has set in among the trees, both at this spot. 
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and more or less throughout the Gardens. We aro told 
that their premature deaths, too, are cansed by the smoke 
of London. A very doubtfal h esis again, seeing 
how they throve some twenty or thirty ago, when 
the volame of the smoke was not sensibly less. Besides, 
in the grounds of the “ Dukeries”” on Campden Hill, no 
evidence is seen of similar decay, nor are the magni- 
ficent trees in Holland Park falling to pieces. The real 
Sadia oeaddcatnas tas oss ha ae i 
custom of sweeping awa eaves @ 
autumn. If these were allneed to remain until they 
rotted into the earth, as in former times, they would 
restore to the soil the constituents which were extracted 
for their creation. Such A the view, at — events, of 
man in forestry, it un 0 receives 
seppore tots tit fact that the trees did aoe teats 
decay prematurely until the reign of neatness set-in. 
The picturesque but slightly incapable keepers, 
with their brilliant walatonte. and “Figni iiaintoae 
are no longer to be seen. Policemen now preserve 
order, and, it must be acknowledged, mu 
effectively than their predecessors. At the same time it 


is only fair to admit, on behalf of the superseded, | 

. Gardens have been greatly | 
relaxed. Soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, may walk | pea 
hedge was planted, and then another and another,, 


that the laws of the 


about as they list, im their official costumes, and even 
dogs are allowed to ram at large on condition 
that they do not either hunt the sooty sheep or 
chase the water fowl. A year or two back, the 
authorities made a last struggle against the admis- 
sion of dogs, unless led in ins by their owners; 
but those indomitable legionaries, the nursery maids, 
laughed at the ukase, and Policeman X. laughed too, like 
the preue chevalier that he is. Unhappily, while the 


dogs have thus benefited by recent changes, the fishes | 


have fallen away from their former high estate in the 
Long Water. Whether they objected to the presence 
of the “lower classes,” or through some other cause, 
the carps and breams have vanished. Mr. Buckland 


.made a heroic effort to save them, when the Serpentine | 


was emptied some two yearsago. His sublime — 
in driving through Rotten Row on a watering-cart full 
of fish during the height of the season, almost deserved 
the Victoria Cross. But the humane attempt seems to 
have failed, for no great fish are ever to be seen rising 
in the Long Water, nor does the patient angler exercise 
his art on the banks of that still odoriferous lake. Which, 
perhaps, accounts for the fact that many more dead 
cats are now found lying about in the adjacent districts 
than when this famous Tider flourished. They are no 
longer wanted for ground-bait. As some sort of equivalent 
for the loss of the fish, the authorities have developed flori- 
culture of the old-fashioned sort. Very pleasant is the re- 
sult, after the mayonnaise borders znd raised-pie beds that 
have become the rage with London gardeners of late 
years. What could be more charming than the winding 
walk on the south side of the gardens, bordered on 
both sides with choice shrubs, among which crop up all 
manner of cottage flowers, planted indiscriminately 
wherever there happened to be room? It forms, out 
and away, the pleasantest public lounge in London, and 
we think the authorities would be well advised to lay 
out a similar one along the northern boundary, taking 


the present pathway as the line, and planting the un-. 


seemly southern margin with dainty shrubs and simple 
flowers. A gravelled path is now being run through 
the shrubbery abutting on the road as far as Lancaster 
Gate, and we are informed that its borders will be duly 
planted with flowers. But the other side of the main 
pathway stands much more in need of improvement, 
and we trust Mr. Gerard Noel, or whoever the superior 
authority may be, will take it in hand now that the 
northern portion of the Gardens is at last being cared 
for. 
Perhaps the greatest change ofall, in the entire Gardens, 
has been effected in front of the Palace. We mentioned, 
in our recent description of what the - was some 
thirty years ago, that nothing but a light. iron hurdle- 
railing intervened between the front of the building and 
the Broad Walk, thus affording an uninterrupted view 





even by the most aggressive encroacher 
Cours lov hom saying, however, thet the 


‘might smoke or fiddle, 
any chance of finding 


necessary to counteract his prying: proclivities. 
more | those i 


journal, came into existence, 





right up to the windows. After a time, 

planted just inside this fence, and when 

oo and thickened, the railing was 
re the was 

find the exterior boundary to the 

been 


close 
between it and the Palace 
; A wore inginions ong.ot aautlaaaens 


tall , while trees have 
<a 
verting public ground into private was never discovered 


was notin some degree justifiable, When the Gardens 
were a solitude, the august occupants of the Palace ex- 
i no inconvenience from public curiosity, They 
on or make love, without 

e circumstance chronicled at 
length, with racy embellishments, in the Backstaire 
Gazette. But when the Gardens were thrown open to 
Mr. Plush, in all his glorious effalgence, it 
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by the time that unpleasant portent 
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was fortified 


. the “ec 
inst espionage. Anda thing, 
too, although the end may have been sted te 80 
what questionable means. 


The Round Pond, like the Long Water, has ex. 
changed ite grasty edges for a grave bank, a neces 
sary alteration, as surface of the ground was 
being trodden into a Serbonian bog, owns to the 
fnevennt goparetyy of the water with juvenile yachts. 
am ing mechan penn ners all 
rom morning to night the clippers 
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masonry. No longer, howe 
belief in its efficacy as a remedy for 
That superstition has vanished, like the theory thi 
Gardens ought to be kept as mepellent. 68 ossible 
order to prevent the intrusion of those terrible “I 
classes.” Taking the sum total of the 
have been wrought during the 
years the effect has been to give this. 
it. of metropolitan forest a higher i 
as @ popular éducator, whi 
ietieamely. of sentiment. For one. 
used to visit the Govent, & Lantos ig there 
place of the qualified ification. of a few v 
exclusives, we have the y enjo of ail . 
all was Ervery $ n wi 
where Nature alone a pleasant time of it 
year round. For the recluse, for the stude: 
embryonic poet, for the embittered soul, the. 
many charms, we prh sm we Pe, ans 
y ae ee exc es ol ; 
ut the greatest happiness greatest nun 
been obtained by calling in Art to help 
to the jocund _ of laughter ringing out 
there ; watch the myriads of joyous children. 
note well the good temper, the unmistakable hap 
of all, pours and old; then conjure back 
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for a quarter of a century, admits as much, 
although he, like half-wits generally, is a laudator tem- 
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ABU SEID OF SERUG. 

In spite of the facilities for travelling in the East, the 
modern life of the inhabitants is almost a greater 
my than ever. Before Cairo and Alexandria were 
half Europeanised, the traveller came far more into 
connexion with Eastern life than at present. Now, the 
tawdry frippery and tinsel glare of the café chantant 
civilisation has driven the Arab into greater seclusion 
than ever, for the more be sees of such Western habits 
as prevail in the capitals, the less he likes them,-and the 
more he shuts himself up in his own world. No greater 
contrast can be o> pe for instance, than that be- 
tween a European and a native café in Cairo. In the 
one there are the stereotyped waitresses, the chicory 
coffee, the absinthe, the gambling saloon, and the 
inevitable band of Bohemian musicians of both sexes, 
with the equally inevitable little girl, whose childish 
naiveté forms one of the great attractions. Here 

r beer is dispensed to the tune of poor music 

m 7 p.m. to 1 or ; A.M., = ice hae 
ready to drop, the little. girl s ically fa 
asleep and awakes by te and "peat and the 
wearied audience lounge slowly home, wondering bie J 
on earth they waste seven or eight hours a day in suc 
places, and yet return to them again, like the needle to 
the north. From these haunts the traveller, of course, 
gains no idea of Oriental life. Nor is he any better off 
when his dragoman takes him to the purlieus of the 
Rosetta Gardens, and exhibits the squalid haunts where 
the mongrel population of the town and its criminal 
classes smoke opium or hashish. As well might one 
exhibit the dens of Whitechapel and round about the 
Tower as a criterion of English life in London. 

The Arab café is a very different affair. It must be 
looked for in the quarters towards the citadel or Boulak, 
or, better still, in the towns of the Delta—in Rosetta, 
Damietta, Mansourah. Dingy and black, illuminated 
by one or two dimly burning oil-lamps, shedding just 
light enough to cast weird shadows across the still 
weirder and fantastic sitting around, the 
furniture consists only of wickerwork benches or 
reed-covered stools about a foot high, a shelf for 
the narghilehs, another for the cups and cup- 
holders—fingan and sarf—and the little copper coffee- 

ts in which the aromatic beverage is prepared. 

re sit the solemn Arabs quietly smoking, the cafétier 
methodically making his coffee over the glowing embers 
of a charcoal fire, and his servants, generally young 
boys, clad in a blue shirt and a belt, handing the cups 
around, and fetching a live coal now and then to place 
upon the tumback in the flat-bowled narghileh. Sou 
time to time an itinerant vendor of boiled melon seeds, 
pistachio or monkey-nuts, and halwar—a sweetmeat 
made of honey and sesame oil—hawks round his wares ; 
somebody buys five ’ worth (one farthing) and 
gravely shares the dihesoy with his neighbours. After 
a while the story-teller makes his appearance, generally 
a blind man, with a red turban, and his snow-white beard 
flowing down over his black robes. He is accompanied 
by two Arabs, one with his darabuka—a kind of tam- 
bourine made ont of a gourd—the other with his nayeh, 
or flute. By this time a fanoos—a coloured glass lamp— 
has been suspended from the middle of the ceiling, and 
under this lantern the old man takes his seat after having 
gravely salaam aleikumed all round, and received the 
aleikwm salaam in return. 

He then begins his tale in a sort of recitative, 
tremolundo voice, the telling ges being emphasised 
by a burst of the darabuka and nayeh, the chorus some- 
times accompanied by the audience with a rhythmical 
clapping of hands and cries of Alléh, Allah! The 
subjects of his tales ever vary; but as often as not they 
are taken from Abu Seid of Serug, of which the German 
translation, by Riickert, has just been published, in the 
fifth edition. The makamehs of Abu Seid are still quite 
as nad in Egypt amongst the Arabs as ever; and 
Dr. Ebeling, the Professor of German at the Military 
Academy in Cairo, relates how delighted his pupils 
were when they found that Abn Seid had been trans- 
lated into the language they were learning. They 









wanted to know whether rose-water was sprinkled ee 
before him when Riickert rode out, and whether salt was er 
strewn on the threshold of his houseat Coburg, and seemed e 
much disappointed when they heard that Europeans 
seldom hononr their poets till they are dead and gone, 
and dissected by the commentators, who know what the 
meant far better than they could say it themselves, 
study of Abu Seid would convey a much more accurate 
idea of the character of the modern Arab than a flying 
visit to their home, for the rapt attention they devote to = 
the sayings of Abu Seid, and the applause. they bestow eS 3 
on the finest passages, show their earnestness, and prove 
that their mental and moral calibre is far beyond that of 
the petits crevés of the “ El Dorado” or “ Oriental.” For 
instance, what would be thought in any café west of the 
Adriatic if the funeral oration of Hareth ben Hemmam 
were to be proposed in lieu of “ Rataplan! Beau Sabreur,” 
or ‘* Tommy, make room for your Uncle?” Yet this is 
quite a piéce de résistance of the Arab minstrel. In utter 
silence the audience listens to the opening verses :— 
Have ye then no tears to shed—When your dearest friend is dead ? 
Can ye lay without a tear—His remains upon the bier? 
Can ye follow without sorrow—To the dreary vaulted hollow? 

Yea! the pall ye may hold—But ye think of his gold! 

He may sink to his rest—But ye think of his chest! 

Let him speed to his grave—But—how much did he save? 
and then when the climax is reached :— 


Vain is all your endeavour, 
For your eyes open never, 
Until they are sealed up for ever! 


the bard starts up, raises his voice, gesticulates wildly, 

the tambourine and the flute break in with a sounding 

burst, and the audience cry out in long deep-drawn ac- 

cents, Alléh! Alléh ! until the musicians gradually pass 

over into a brighter staccato melody, gently accompany- 

ing the singer as he continues his recitation :— 

Thou, boasting of thy wit, How long yet wilt thou flit, From where 
the wise men sit— 

Along thy foolish way? 

All no and wrong confusing, All good advice refusing—And all 

e debts abusing— 

That duty bids thee pay! 

Do not the solemn bier, Thy gray hair thin and sere, The flight of 
year by year— 

Warn thee how full thy sheaf? 

Thou tott’rest o’er the grave, A helpless, moaning slave, Whom 
nought from Death can save— 

And tremblest like a leaf! 

All this can scarcely be called cheerful; but, on the 

whole, except during the Greater and Lesser Beiram 

festivals, when gayer strains a the Arab café amuse- 

ments are of a serious cast. Perhaps the great difference 








| between Arab and penn in this respect is that the 


Arab goes to bed with the conviction that all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit, whilst the European wakes up 
with it, coupled with an instinctive desire for soda- 
water. 





GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY.* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ The Princess 
of Thule, Sc. 
—— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
IN ENGLAND. 


“T am not frightened, but stunned—completely stunned,” said 
Balfour; his hands on his knees, his head bent down. The 
ever-faithful Jewsbury had at once gone to him on hearing the 
news; and now the small man with the blue spectacles stood 
confronting him, all the joyousness gone out of his resonant 
voice. “TI feel there must be a clean sweep. I will go down 
to The Lilacs, and send over one or two things belonging to— 
to my wife—to her father’s; then everything must go. At 
present I feel that I have no right to spend a shilling on a 
telegram——.” 


* Copyrighted, 1877. 
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before; and he could not give sufficient expression to the 
gratitude he bore towards that kind and gracious and generous 
friend down there in Surrey who had lent him such swift 
counsel and succour in his great distress, 


“ And what do you think of it all, Jewsbury ?” said he, | 


with all the proud reserve gone from his:manner and speech. 
“ What will she do? It was only a sort of probationary ‘tour, 
you know—she admitted that—there was no @efinite separa- 
tion...’ 

Mr. Jewsbury gave no direct answer. : 

“Much. depends,” he said, slowly, “on the sort of letter you 
wrote to her. From what you say I should imagine it was 
very injudicious, a little bit cruel, and likely to make 
mischief.” 


LITERATURE. 


a 
A HEGELIAN VIEW OF KANT. 
A Critical Account of the Phi phy of Kant. With an Historical 
Phileshe t iu Uniosaainy f clang oN Gaagiot ie = 
Oso in niversi 0 ° : vames 
Maclchose, London : Megniiian and Co. 

“ Les extrémes se touchent,” and this paradox is illus. 
trated in the case of the two most completely opposed 
views of the history of philosophy. The Comteist con- 
ception of this history, which has as its presupposition 
the futility of all metaphysical speculation, and the 
Hegelian conception, which assumes that the whole de- 
velopment of thought has been a preparation for the 
true method of Hegel, appear at first sight sufficiently 
unlike. Yet im their practical application they do not 
differ so greatly as one might suppose. Hach recognises 
an element of truth in this speculation: the Comteist, 
the ingredient of positive knowledge—the Hegelian, the 
dim foreboding (Ahnung) of the one right way in philo- 
sophy. For the rest, the method of each is critical and 
destructive. Thus, while we find Mr. Lewes exposing the 
untenability of the position of this and that ancient and 
modern metaphysician, we see Mr. Green refuting Hume, 
and now Professor Caird doing a good deal towards 
dissolving the intricate fabric of Kant’s philosophy. 

This is, of course, only one side of the case. It does 
make a difference, though less than one might at first 
suppose, to have to tell a man that he is altogether on the 
wrong road, and to have to say to him, ‘‘ You are on the 
right road, only you should keep straight on, and not 
turn into this and that by-path.”’ The Hegelian can 
look on Hume who woke Kant out of his “ dogmatic 
slumber ”’ as a necessary link in the chain of philosophic 
thought. How much more must he recognise in t 
himself this function of preparing the way for the true 
Messiah of speculation ! e take more interest in 
watching a boy attempt some gymnastic feat or some 
mechanical problem when we know that it can be done. 
Hence the Hegelian proves on the whole a more sym- 
pathetic historian than the Comteist. Of course this 
sympathy has its degrees. The Hegelian cannot enter 
into Hume’s way of philosophy, which to him is of use 
simply as proving the defects.of some previous crude 
attempt in metaphysic, as he enters into Kant’s way, 
which he regards as but an early stage of Hegel’s own 
thought, And so Mr. Caird’s book is much more 
satisfactory reading, both in its exposition and in its 
criticism, than Mr. Green’s. 

It is to be observed, however, that the peculiar rela- 
tion of subject to expounder and critic, illustrated in 
the work before us, has its own characteristic dangers. 
If Mr. Green misrepresents Locke and Hume because he 
is too far off to see any perspective in the objects he 
observes, Professor Caird is apt to miss the 


proper 
proportions of Kant’s system by the very fact of being | p 


so near his object. In other words, he runs the risk of 
falling from time to time into an exaggeration of a 

ial view of his subject. Now he is inclined to 
read too much Hegelianism into his author, and this 





seems to us to be the dominant tendency of his 
exposition. At other times, again, he takes up a 
hostile position, and pushes Kant, so to speak, as far as 
possible from his own critical standpoint. It might 
perhaps be thought that this two-fold way of “ envisag- 
ing’”’ one’s subject would result, on the whole, in a 
fairly impartial view. But, in truth, Professor Caird’s 
whole method of viewing his subject is exceedingly 
likely to befog all those who are not faithful adherents 
of his own system. Even if he does succeed, in the 
long run, in measuring accurately the distance from 
Kant to —— the question remains whether in so doin 
Kant ‘more intelligible to the suhdaned 
student of philosophy. We think Professor Caird has 
decidedly done much to give lucidity to Kamt’s ideas. 
By divesting them, as far as possible, of their:cumbrous 
terminology, by comparing the various parts of Kant’s 
system, so as to get at the underlying central thought 
and aim, Mr. Caird has done service to the student 
of philosophy. Further, in the historical sketch which he 
prefixes to his exposition of Kant, and also in the imter- 
esting review of Kant’s philosophical development and 
of the successive stages through which he reached his 
final position, our author ever and again throws new 
light on his subject. Yet these valuable ingredients, 
these ao of his book, for the ordinary student, lie 
embedded in what we might call—were we to borrow a 
term employed by Mr. Caird to characterise an obnoxi- 
ous system of philosophy—a “slough” of Hegelian 
conceptions and phrases. Hence we think the work 
will prove a failure so far as it is intended to be an in. 
troduction to the study of Kant, though it will no 
doubt be regarded as the first adequate account of its 
subject by those who unreservedly accept the author’s 
standpoint. 
The author commences by giving a brief account of the 
critical spirit in ancient philosophy, and a fuller review 
of the chief movements of modern philosophy before 
Kant. The aim of this part is of course to sai how 
speculation led up to Kant’s critical method. The 
account of Leibnitz and the Wolffian philosophy will 
be i valuable to the English student, since our 
histories of philosophy are wont to tell us very Tittle 
about these thinkers. On the whole, however, the 


Hegelian way of defining the m of 
Seed coed seen eee 
general value. The reader becomes easily bewildered as 
he finds all stages in the history of thought reduced to _ 
one simple formula, which, by seeming to cover every 
oe equally well, loses all precise significance. 
or example, the modern man’s instinct for liberty which 
challenges all authority is said to on the convic- 
tion, latent or ‘that in the consciousness of 
self he has the ultimate test of truth, or, in other words, 
that there is no absolute dualism between himself and the 
world,” we are lost in perplexity. In our simplicity we 
have supposed that such a ru with 

authority was rather the assertion of the individual's 
separate existence in defiance of a world to which 


he opposes himself. The Hegelian tion of the 
inehter. df gibilehegh a to be, so far as we can 
gather it from Mr. Cai ’s book, that all speculation has 


been a hopeless floundering, with a few more or less 
respectable efforts at self-extrication, in a dualism of 
thought and being, and that it is Hegel who first 
showed how this dualism is to be transcended by the 
conception of an intelligence which (to use Mr. Caird’s 
words) “must go out of itself, must lose itself (in a 
world of objects), in order in the highest sense to find 
itself.” Yet in reducing the manifold growths of speeu- 
lation to this simple ex ion, the writer seems, to 
the ordinary mind, to them of all their individual 
colour and life. 

We will ‘not lex the reader by taking him into 
Mr. Caird’s detniled exposition of "Kent's theoretical 

hilosophy. The ‘Critique of Pure Reason ’ is in itself 
a sufficiently difficult nut to crack, but the ‘ Critique’ 
with a Hegelian commentary is really too much for the 
patience of the plain man, whether he be reviewer or 
reader. Perhaps one ought modestly to abandon the 
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attempt to criticise what one has so much difficulty in 
mastering. Yet even to call attention to the obscurity 
of a philosophic style is in a sense to criticise it. This 
at least must be our justification. We are thankful, 
however, to be able to speak of glimmerings of light in 
the prevailing darkness. Thus we would admit that 
the author helps to clear up the general aim of the 
‘ Critique’ by a reference to the thinkers whom Kant is 
immediately concerned to answer, though even here the 
lan is apt to be confusing. Professor Caird speaks 
of Kant’s system as a last form of Individualism deter- 
mined in the main by the Individualisms of the English 
thinkers (Locke, Berkeley, and Hume), and by those of 
the German thinkers (Leibnitz and Wolff). Yet though 
an Individualism, it was “at least potentially some- 
thing more than an Individualism.” It was a partial 
return to the Universalism of Descartes and Spinoza, 
and was destined to prepare the way for the reconcilia- 
tion of the two. Professor Caird looks at the Critique 
as a gradual unfolding of a doctrine, each part of which 
is likely to be misunderstood except when read in the 
light of that which follows. Thus, for example, he looks 
on the Alsthetic as requiring the Analytic for its full 
comprehension. In the former, which was developed 
before the ideas of the latter had been matured, Kant 
seems, says our author, to be looking at perception as 
wholly distinct from conception, the particular as wholly 
independent of the general. Butthisis only in appearance: 
—‘ His elimination of the elements, contributed by the 
understanding, is necessarily imperfect ; so long as he 
permits himself to conceive of sense as a source, not 
only of sensations, but of perceptions, as presenting to 
us not merely a ‘ manifold’ of isolated feelings, but in- 
dividual objects determined in space and time, as well 
as time and space themselves as objects.” 

This is a very good specimen of Mr. Caird’s style of 
thought, and it may serve to show how difficult it is to 
say exactly when he is telling us what Kant did half- 
consciously think at bottom, and when he is enlightening 
us as to how Kant ought, in his critic’s judgment, to have 
thought. The real gulf, however, which divides Kant from 
Hegel here and there forces itself into view—nowhere 
perhaps more distinctly than in the criticism of Kant’s 
* Antinomies of Reason.’ To Kant, the contradictions 
which arise when we attempt to deal with the ideas of 
Soul, the World, and God as realities, are due to our 
seeking to give an objective application to ideas which 
have only a subjective meaning. To Mr. Caird, on ‘the 
other hand, these contradictions are essential and 
inherent in the normal process of intelligence. All 
knowledge, empirical, scientific, and philosophic, begins 
with a sense of difference—that is, a contradiction — 
which it seeks to reconcile, And every step in this 
process “ presupposes the goal of an absolute unity, in 
which alone the intelligence can find rest and satis- 
faction.” 

It is here that the cleft between Hegelian philosophy 
and positive science comes most clearly into view. 
Professor Caird admits that this conception of know- 
a seems to discredit empirical observation in favour 
of @ priori deduction, and he tries to obviate the objec- 
tion. Yet facts are against him. Germany is just now 
strongly opposed to Hegelianism, and this because 
she is penetrated with the scientific spirit, the spirit 
that has been nourished in the domain of the 
physical sciences. On the other hand, Hegelianism 
thrives in the English University which is as 
yet least penetrated with the scientific spirit. Nay, 
more. Men of science in Germany, while reject- 
ing the barren abstractions of Hegel, show a strong 
disposition to return to the philosophic basis fixed by 
Kant. And why is this? Because Kant recognises in 
sensation, in feeling, in the individual impression, a 
reality which Hegel denies to it. Kant helps the man 
of science to conceive his world as built up ou the 
substantial groundwork of individual facts, while he 
offers him a way of escape from Materialism by show- 
ing him how all knowledge involves the mind’s con- 
structive or synthetic activity, and so has an empirical 
reality only. Yet more, Kantianism is in accord with 








the scientific spirit just because it modestly limits itself 
to experience and is content to leave the problem of the 
“why” of experience unresolved. All this shows that 
Weotiatian is by no means a n uence of 
the Critical philosophy. In truth, as against Hegel’s Ab. 
solute Idealism, Kant’s Transcendental Idealism seems 
rather to have points of affinity with the Idealism or 
Phenomenalism of some of the English Association 
School, as J. S. Mill. The gulf which divides this 
school from Kant is no doubt great, and Mr. Caird 
(following Mr. Green) seeks, in the light of Kant’s 
critical thought, to prove the untenability of some of 
the assumptions of this school. Yet, after all, Kant 
must be classed with those who wisely keep one foot 
firmly fixed on the solid ground of individual fact, and 
will not allow themselves to be deluded into supposing 
that the reality of these oes ee ae 

irited awa, any number of fine phrases respecting 
the One, ihe Veivecul, or the Absolute. 


LIFE OF TITIAN. 
[Second Notice.] ; 
Titian: His Life and Times. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Caval- 
easelle. In Two Volumes. London: John Murray. 1877. 

In our previous article we attempted to describe very 
briefly the general condition of the art at Venice when 
Titian entered upon his career. It is now time to consider 
more nearly the direction of his individual labours, to 
discover in what sense he appreciated the efforts of his 
predecessors, and how far he added to the existing re- 
sources of the school, That his genius was not of an 
order to reverse what had been done, we have already 
hinted, nor did he at any time indulge the dream 
which Tintoretto afterwards strove to realise, of uniting 
the diverse ideals of Florence and Venice. Such an am- 
bition could only have found practical acceptance at a 
time when the splendour of both schools was already 
verging towards decline. Titian at any rate was not 
misled so far as to risk his fortune in the adventure ; 
and had he yielded to the temptation we should have 
been left to look elsewhere for the final and complete 
assertion of the principles. underlying Venetian style. 
But although he did not wander beyond the limits 
of the school, he boldly and successfully appropriated 
all that lay within those limits. He united in his 
own person various elements of style that had been 
previously scattered abroad, and he added of his 
own a certain grandiose manner of resentation 
that passed then and has often since for 
sublimity ofinvention. The kind of splendour in design, 
expressive, not of imaginative power in the artist but 
of a social magnificence in the world, to which he had 
to appeal, was in reality originated by Titian.. It was 
the artifice by which he secured for painting a wider 
authority and importance, befitting the growing dignity 
of its position. In Florence art had already won its 
empire over men’s minds by a far-reaching command of 
imaginative truth, and the great Florentine artists were 
recognised as the equals and companions of the best in 
the land. But Venetian art had still to conquer this 
position, and Titian, instinctively appreciating the 
demand made upon his school, found a way of his own 
of raising his craft in the estimation of the world. He 
transferred to his painting something of the pride and 
luxury characteristic of those whom he sought to con- 
ciliate. He brought the world of his art nearer to their 
world, adding to simple nature a certain pomp and 
grandeur, -and enlarging ordinary gesture and move- 
ment, by careful study of rhetorical effect. That this 
element in Venetian art {was due to the initiative of 
Titian the slightest reference to the style of his ae 
decessors and contemporaries will serve to show. - 
paccio was certainly not less observant or appreciative 
of the habits and costumes of the time in which he 
lived, but his rendering of these things was in @ 
manner simpler than the things themselves. Palma 
Vecchio, again, clearly anticipated Titian in choice 
of sensuous types of beauty, as Giorgione anticipated 
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“Oh,” said Mr. Jewsbury, “ when the heavens rain moun- 
tains, you needn’t be afraid of stones.” What he exactly 
meant by this speech he himself probably scarcely knew. He 
was nervous; and very anxious te appear the reverse, 
“ Nobody will expect you to do anything owtré. You won't 
bring down the debts of the firm by giving up the postage- 
stamps in your pocket-book; and of course there will be an 
arrangement ; and—and there are plenty of poor men in the 
House—— ” . 

“T have just sent a message down to Englebury,” he said, 
showing but little concern. “I have resigned.” 

“ But why this frantic haste ? ” remonstrated his friend, in a 
firmer yoice. “ What will you do next? Do you imagine you 
are the only man who has come tumbling down and has had to 
get up again—slowly enough, perhaps?” 

-“Oh, no! not at all!” said Balfour frankly. “Iam in no 
despairing mood. I only want to get the decks clear for 
action. I have got to earn a living somehow—and I should 
only be hampered by a seat in Parliament——” 

“ Why, there are a hundred things you could do, and still 
retain your seat!” his friend cried. “Go to some of your 
friends in the late Government—get a private-secretaryship— 
write political articles for the papers—why, bless you, there 
are a hundred ways——” 
; “No, no, no,” Balfour said, with a laugh, “I don’t propose 

to become a bugbear to the people I used to know—a man to 
be avoided when you catch sight of him at the end of the 
street—a button-holer—a perpetual claimant. I am off from 
London, and from England, too. I dare say I shall find some 
old friend of my father’s ready to give me a start—in China or 
Australia—and as I have got to begin life anew it is lucky the 
blow fell before my hair was grey. Come, Jewsbury, will you 
be my. partner? We will make our fortune together in a half- 
dozen years. Let us go for an expedition into the Bush. Or 
shall we have a try at Peru ?—I was always certain that the 
treasures of the Incas could be discovered.” 

_“ But, seriously, Balfour, do you mean to leave England?” 
the clergyman asked. 

. * Certainly.” 

“ Lady Sylvia—— ” 

The brief glimpse of gaiety left his face instantly. 

‘‘ Of course she will go to her father’s when she returns from 
America,” said he coldly. 

‘‘ No, she will not,” replied his friend, with some little 
warmth, “I take it, from what you have told me of her, 
that she is too true a woman for that. It is only now you will 
discover what a good wife can be to a man. Send for her. 
Take her advice. And see what she will say if you propose 
that she should abandon you in your trouble and go back to 
her father! See what she will say to that!” 

Jewsbury spoke with some vehemence, and he did not 
notice that his companion had become strangely moved, It 
was not often that Balfour gave way to emotion. 

“Why,” said he—and then he suddenly rose and took a 
turn up and down the room, for he could not speak for a 
moment. “ Jewsbury, she left me! She left me!” 

*“ She left you?” the other vaguely repeated, staring at the 
young man who stood there with clenched hands. 

“Do you think,” Balfour continued, rapidly, with jist a 
break here and there in his voice, “that I should be so com- 
pletely broken down over the loss of that money? I rever 
cared for money much. That would not hurt me, I think. 
But it is hard—when you are badly hit—to find——” 

He made a desperate effort to regain his composure, and 
succeeded. He was too proud to complain. Nay, if the story 
had to be told now, he would take all the blame of the separa- 
tion on himself, and try to show that his wife had fair grounds 


for declaring their married life unendurable. Mr, Jewsbury 
was a little bit bewildered, but he listened patiently. 

* You have done wrong in telling me all that,” said he, at 
last. “I need never have known, for I see how this will end. 
But how fortunate you were to have that friend by you in 
such a crisis, with her happy expedient. No one but a 
married woman could have thought of it. If you had 
formally separated—if she had gone back to her father’s—that 
would have been for life,” 

“ How do you know this is not? ” 

“ Because I believe every word of what that lady friend of 
hers said to you, And, if I don’t mistake,” he added, slowl;, 
“T don’t think you will find this loss of money a great mis- 
fortune. I think if you were at this moment to appeal to 
her—to suggest a reconciliation—you would see with what 
gladness she would accept it.” 

“No,” said the other, with some return to his ordinary 
reserve and pride of manner. “She left me of her own free 
will, If she had come back of her own free will, well and 
good. But I cannot ask her to come now. I don’t choose to 
make an ad misericordiam appeal to anyone. And if she 
found that my Parliamentary duties interfered with her notion 
of what our married life should be, what would she think of 
the much harder work I must attack somewhere or other if I 
am to earn a living? She would not accompany me from 
Surrey to Piccadilly: do you think she would go to Shanghai 
or Melbourne ? ” 

‘ Yes,” said his friend. ; 

“T, at least, will not ask her,” he said. “ Indeed I should 
be quite content if I knew that her father could provide her 
with a quiet and comfortable home; but I fear he won't be 
able to hold on much longer to the Hall. She was happy 
there,” he added, with his eyes grown thoughtful. . “She 
should never have left it. The interest she tried to take in 
public affairs—in anything outside her own park—was only a 
dream—a fancy; she got to hate everything connected with 
the actual business of the world almost directly after she was 


“Why ?” cried his friend, who had as much shrewdness as 
most people, “The cause is clear—simple—obvious. Public 
life was taking away her husband from her a trifle too much. 
And if that husband is rather a reserved person—and rather 
inclined to let people take their own way, instead of humouring 
them and reasoning with then-——” 

“ Well, now, I think you are right there,” said Balfour, 
with some eagerness. “I should have tried harder to persuade 
her. I should have had more consideration. I should not 
have believed in her refusals—— But there,” he added, 
rising, “it is all over now. Will you go out for a stroll 
Jewsbury ? I shan’t bore you with another such story when 
you take a run out to see me at Melbourne.” 

Now it happened that’ when they got out into Piccadilly 
the Kew omnibus was going by, and the same project 
struck both friends at the one moment—for the wilder part of 
the Gardens had at one time been a favourite haunt of theirs. 
A second or two afterwards they were both on the top of the 
omnibus; driving through the still, warm air; greatly con- 
tented ; and not at all afraid of being seen in that conspicuous 
position. The brisk motion introduced some cheerfulness into 
their talk. 

“ After all, Balfour,” said Mr. Jewsbury, with philosophic 
resignation, “there are compensations in life; and you may 
probably live more happily outside politics altogether. There 
was always the chance—I may say so now—of your becoming 
somebody; and then you would have gone on to commit the 
one unforgivable sin—the sin that the English people never 
condone. You might have done signal service to your country. 
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You mighthave given up your days and nights—you might have 
ruined your health—you mighthavesacrificed all yourpersonalin- 
terests and feelings—in working for the good of your fellow- 
countrymen; and then you know what your reward would 
have been. That is the one thing the English people cannot 
forgive. You would have been jeered at and ridiculed in the 
Clubs; abused in the papers; taunted in Parliament; treated 
everywhere as if you were at once a self-seeking adventurer, a 
lunatic, and a fiend bent on the destruction of the State. If 
you had spent all your fortune on yourself; given up all your 
time to your own pleasures ; paid not the slightest attention to 
anybody around you except in so far as they ministered to your 
comfort, then you would have been regarded as an exemplary 
person, a good man, and honest Englishman. But if you had 
given up your whole life to trying to benefit other peuple 
through wise legislation, then your reward would be the 
pillory, for every coward and sneak to have his fling at you.” 

“My dear Jewsbury,” Balfour said, with a rueful smile, 
“it is very kind of you to insist that the grapes are sour.” 

“ Another advantage is that you will have added a new ex- 
perience to your life,” continued the philosopher who was bent 
on cheering his friend up a bit, “and will be in so much the 
completer man, The complete man is he who has gone 
through all human experiences. Time and the law are against 
any single person doing it; but you can always be travelling 
in that direction.” 

“One ought, for example, to pick a pocket and get sent to 


prison ? ” 
“ Certainly.” 
“ And run away with one’s neighbour's wife ? ” 
“ Undoubtedly.” 
And commit a murder P” 


“No,” replied this clerical person, ‘for that might disturb 
the experiment—might bring it to an end, in fact. But there 
can be no doubt that Shakespeare committed several diabolical 
murders, and was guilty of the basest ingratitude, and was 
devoured with the most fiendish hatred—in imagination. In 
turns he was a monster of cupidity, of revenge, of blood- 
thirstiness, of cowardice. Other men, who have not the power 
to project themselves in this fashion, can only learn through 
action. It therefore follows that the sooner you get yourself 
sent to the treadmill the better.” 

“ And indeed I suppose I am nearer it now than I was a 
week ago,” Balfour admitted. “And perhaps I shall soon 
begin to envy and imitate my esteemed father-in-law in the 
little tricks by which he earns a few sovereigns now and 
again. I used to be very severe on the old gentleman; but I 
may have to take to sham companies myself.” 

With this and similar discourse the two sages passed the 

ime until they arrived at Kew. It will be observed that as 
yet it was only a theoretical sort of poverty that had befallen 
Balfour. It was a sort of poverty that did not prevent the 
two friends from having a fairly comfortable luncheon at a 
hotel down there ; or from giving up the day to idle saunter- 
ing through the wilder and uncultivated portion of the Gar- 
dens; or from indulging in useless guesses as to what might 
have been, had Balfour been able to remain in Parliament. 

“But in any case you will come back,” continued Mr. 
Jewsbury, who was trying to espy a squirrel he had seen run 
up the trunk of an elm, “and you will be burdened with 
wealth, and rich in knowledge, Then, when you get into 
Parliament, shall I tell you what you must do? Shall I give 
you a project that will make your name famous in the political 

history of your country ? ” 

“Tt won’t be of much use to me,” was the answer; “ but I 
know one or two gentlemen down at Westminster who would 
be glad to hear of it.” 


“Take my proposal with you now. Brood over it. Collect 
facts wherever you go. Depend on it——” 

“But what is it?” 

“ The total abolition of that most pernicious superstition— 
trial by jury. Why, man, I could give you the heads of a 
speech that would ring through the land. The incorruptibility 
of the English bench—the vast learning, the patience, the 
knowledge of the world, the probity of our judges. Then 
you draw a picture of one of these judges laboriously setting 
out the facts of a case before the jury ; and of his astonishment 
at their returning a verdict directly in the teeth of the evi- 
dence. Think of the store of anecdotes you could amass—to 
get the House into a good humour. Then a burst of pathetic 
indignation. Whose reputation, whose fortune is safe, if either 
depends on the verdict of twelve crass idiots? A bit of flash 
oratory on the part of a paid pleader may cost a man a couple 
of thousand pounds in the face of common sense and justice. 
Balfour,” said Mr. Jewsbury, solemnly, “ the day on which the 
verdict in the Tichborne case was announced was a sad day 
for me.” 

“ Indeed,” said the other. “T have got an uncle-in-law who 
believes in Tich yet. I will give you a note of introduction to 
him; and you might mingle your tears.” 

“Twas not thinking of Tich,” continued Mr. Jewsbury, 
carefully plaiting some long grass together, “I was thinking 
of this great political project which I am willing to put into 
your hands—it will keep a few years. And I was thinking 
what a great opportunity was lost when those twelve men 
brought in a verdict that Arthur Orton was Arthur Orton. I 
had almost counted on their bringing in a verdict that Arthur 
Orton was Roger Tichborne; but if that was too much to 
hope for, then at least I took it for granted that they would 
disagree. That single fact would have been of more use to you 
than a hundred arguments. Armed with it, you might have 
gone forward single-handed to hew down this monstrous 
institution——” and here Mr. Jewsbury aimed a blow ata 
mighty chestnut-tree with the cord of grass he had plaited, 
The chestnut-tree did not tremble. 

“‘ However, I see you are not interested,” the small clergy- 
man continued. “That is another fact you will learn. A man 
without money pays little heed to the English Constitution, 
unless he hopes to make something out of it. What is the 
immediate thing you mean to do ?” 

“T can do nothing at present,” Balfour said absently. “The 
lawyers will be let loose, of course. Then I have written to 
my wife requesting her—at least making the suggestion that 
she should give up the money paid to her under the marriage- 
settlement——” 

“Stop a bit,” said Mr. Jewsbury. “I won’t say that you 
have been Quixotic; but don’t you think that, before taking 
such a step, you ought to have got to know what the—the 
custom is in such things—what commercial people do—what 
the creditors themselves would expect you to do?” 

“T cannot take anyone’s opinion on the point,” Balfour said 
simply. “But, of eourse, I only made the suggestion in in- 
forming her of the facts. She will do what she herself con- 
siders right.” 

“T cannot understand your talking about your wife in that 
tone,” said Jewsbury, looking at the impassive face. 

“T think they mean to transfer —— to the Lords,” said 
Balfour, abruptly; and so for a time they talked of Parlia- 
mentary matters, just as if nothing had happened since Balfour 
left Oxford. But Jewsbury could see that his companion was 
thinking neither of Lords nor of Commons. 

And, indeed, it was he himself, despite all his resolve, who 
wandered back to the subject; and he told Jewsbury the 
whole story over again, more amply and sympathetically them 
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This is: brightly done enough, but it does not do for 
London what Arnold Mortier has done for Paris in his 
first series of ‘ Soirées Parisiennes.’ In this description 
of a first night, as in the tion at Bohemia, Mr. 
Hatton describes, under fei names, @ good many 
por whom many readers will recognise at once, but 

gives undue prominence to these to the exclusion of 
other types and personalities quite as characteristic. 
We cannot accept Mr. Hatton’s first. night as a typical 
toe his Bohemia. oe at all in any of 

i accepted senses. term, any more 
we can accept his. novel, and the novels. of which it 
Se Aap: a tw Re enduring school of 
on. 


CYRIL TOURNEUR’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
The and Poems of Cyril Tourneur. Edited with Oritical 
Introduction and Notes. By John Churton Collins, In Two 
Volumes. London: Chatto and Windus, 
Mr. Collins has set an example to editors of half-for- 
“aps a and dramatists in the patience with which 
has kept back his edition while he prosecuted his 


labours of critical and poe ey He has ex- 
amined Tourneur’s plays an ms line by line, and he 
has been content to state conclusions without burdeni 


his with tentative guesses. In this respect, in % 
so difficult is it to reach the perfect mean in editorial 
notes, we might complain that Mr. Collins has been too 
reserved, leaning rather to the unsuggestive reticence of 
Mr. Tact hee than to the tiresome effusiveness 
of Mr. Grosart. Still, he has done good service in clearing 
up doubtful in his chosen author. The brevity of 
his biography of Tourneur is worthy of all praise. He 
has spared no pains to find out from contemporary re- 
gisters and contemporary literature something about the 
personal life of the dramatist, but he has discovered 
only an allusion -to him in the Alleyn Pa and he 
has wisely refrained from attempting to build up for 
him an imaginary biography. Thata biographer should 
refrain absolutely from speculating about the personalit 
of an author whose work he loves would be too muc 
to expect, and Mr. Collins has permitted himself one or 
two little conjectures. There is a considerable differ- 
ence in style between Tourneur’s two extant plays, the 
Atheist’s Tragedy and the Revenger's Tragedy, and Mr. 
Collins conjectures that between the two lies a long 
pee of dramatic activity, though none of its fruits 

ave been preserved. It is indeed most likely that 
Tourneur wrote many plays besides the two that are 
extant, but it is rather rash to assume that because two 
ofan author’s works differ considerably in style, oneshow- 
ing much greater mastery than the other, a long interval 
must have elapsed between them. To take a striking 
instanee from recent literature, what a gulf there seems 
to be between “ Desperate Remedies” and “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree”?! Onecan hardly believe that they were 
written by the same person, wee ger they appeared within 
a year or two of each other. e may often observe a 
sudden leap to maturity taken in this way. The time 
may come when critics will deny that the author of 
‘Sartor Resartus’ was also the author of certain essays 
in the Edinburgh Review, which have been republished 
with his name ; as many now question the authenticity 
of Titus Andronicus, because it is so unlike Shake- 
speare’s later works. 

Mr. Collins’s Introduction is. well written, though 
formed too much on a model which can easily be 
parodied, but is not easy to imitate with success. The 
following e may be given as a specimen, which 
shows at once the excellence of Mr, Collins’s style and 
the modest and pardonable range of his biographical 
speculations :— 

In closing our review of these works it is difficult to leave them 
without pausing for a moment over the memory of their author, 
who, with obvious but perhaps unconscious egotism, has evidently 
left in their strange and melancholy pages no inconsiderable frag- 
ments of his own strange and melancholy autobiography. Of his 
life among men, of his struggles and vicissitudes, not a trace, as we 
have seen, remains; but of that inner life, which is the soul of 
action, and is all that can interest or concern anyone when the 
grave has closed over the actor, we cannot but feel that the veil has 
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‘ out of 
of his care, comprehension, and » 80 ob 
at sympathy 
. Dramatic more in.form 
in general conception, 
the same 
Fae oe oe ae 


such 8 secure 
in consistent the principle of healthy and harmonious 
actions, or to at all events a naredtic in the possession of 
humour, it must either work itsown: destruction, or, tortured 
into morb ‘become the fruitful parent of “all 
monstrous, . 
With regard to Tourneur’s lately discovered 

* Transformed is,’ we do not think 


tation of its obscurities. It is, as he @ very. 
cult poem to interpret ; its stanzas are |i with the 
extraordinary classical j in which the rougher 
intellects of the day in the frenzy i 
production which reached its height at the close of the 
sixteenth century. When literature was a new thing to 
the national mind, and all threw themselves into it with 
something like the energy of intoxication, it was natural 
that they should play wonderfal tricks with 
Clearness was not an object with them; onthe 
those of them with whom the artistic aim 
mount, and who essayed all sorts of gym 
ks in the enjoyment of their intellectual stre 
exerted themselves to wrap up their | ing in 
within fold of dark figures of speech. “The Transformed 
osis’ is not easy reading, though it is rather 
an e tion to say, for the scholar at least, that 
“every line isa crux, every stanza an enigma, requir- 
ing not an Cidipns but a Lynceus.” If the reader takes 
the poem in connexion with the political history of the time, 
and does not bewilder himself over intricate and 
inscrutable details, its general scope is clear enough. 
is not a satire, as Mr. Collins supposes. Tournenr’ 
to intimate in his rhymed address “‘ to the reader,” but 
a political pamphlet, partly in the guise of a satire. 
i describing, in powerful verse, a 
powers of darkness against the powers 
of light. The whole sky is lurid with Phlegethontiec 
fire; chaos is come again. All good influences are, for 


Ul 


B 


the moment, osed, The poet, acting as: 
‘‘ chorus to this tragedy,” stands upon “a s 8 
rock,”’ encompassed with flames and raging seas, and 


describes what passes before him in the tumult. The 
chief metamorphosed power which he sees is unmis- 
takably the Church of Rome, which he describes in 
several fantastic stanzas, and calls by many hard names. 
Then he relates how a terrible monster appears rege 
the ceful shepherds of Delta. “Whether the 

him bred or foes him brought,” he is unable to tell. As 
the poem was published in 1600, and written imme- 
diately before publication, Mr. Collins is undoubtedly 


right in conjecturing oe this a to _ Trish Re- 
belli » Sate ine elle 
worki ee aia discontent. 1 aay also 
cheneby tile id taeubiiying: Masertie, esol Knight: 
who encounters and s rant A 
with the eee be erence meen ova 
wrong is in his interpretation of —e | 
Soot eb th goon; wileli-antlesiprdadvesttion gulls , 
atire, and describes the transformation of the general 
chaos back into order. The poet describes Mavortio as 
dying in the very height of his triumph, and apparently 
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hases his hope of the reascendency of influences on 
the possibility of the birth of another Mavortio. 
O where's Mavortio? may the Muses say: 
And haue the heau’ns bereaued vs of blisse? 
O heau'ns! nay O sweet heau’n-fed Muses stay. 
Exclaime not on the sacred heau’ns for this : 
But as a mother (that her childe doth misse) 
Lament: and be your heart from despaire wonne : 
Your wombe may bring forth such another sonne. 


Mavortio, then—that is, Essex—is represented as 
being dead. But Essex was not executed till Easter, 
1601, and the poem was published in 1600. Mr. Collins 

ts over this difficulty by supposing that the wrong 
fate was put to the poem. But then he encounters 
other difficulties. The transformation of _ oe 
metamorphosed good powers back into their former 

: ightness is sup to be effected by somebody 
typified as a unicorn :— 
See that same rocke, the rocke of my defence, 
Is meta hosde to an Vnicorne : 
Whose shining eies of glorious eminence, 
Doth all the world with brightnes cleare adorne, 
And with Ioue’s h, hir life-preserving horne, 
Hath purified the cristallized fount 
That streames along the valley of Artes’ mount. 


The rock is obviously Elizabeth. Who is the Unicorn ? 
Mr. Collins supposes that the Unicorn is James I., who 
succeeded Elizabeth. It is spoken of as feminine—“ hir 
life-preserving horne”—but that he takes to be a 
“blind.” The poet did not dare to indicate her suc- 
cessor more pointedly. But he forgets that such a 
blind would have been utterly purposeless ; ree 
offence would have been the same whether he e the 
suecessor male or female. He could not have dared, 
under any blind, to hint at the disorders of the kingdom 
being set right by a successor. We prefer another and 
® simpler interpretation. There is no necessity to 
su that Essex, if he is Mavortio, which very 
obviously he is, was literally dead. In 1600, the date 
of the poem, Essex was either in — or fretting at 
liberty under the Queen’s displeasure. This was 
death enough for poetic purposes, The Unicorn is 
the enwelded Queen herself, whom he elsewhere de- 
scribes as “onelie”—that is, “alone’’—“ seated on the 
twin-top’d hill.” The poem is a plea for the restoration 
of Essex to her favour. He is kept in disgrace by his 
enemies, the powers of darkness—Essex was always 
suspecting enemies, and was advised by Bacon to 
attribute his disfavour with the Queen to them—and 
Her Majesty is entreated to dismiss their counsels, 
‘“make heaven’s traitors blush to see their shame,” and 
“clear the world of their black ’vironies.” The sugges- 
tion of “another son’’ who should take the place of 
Mavortio need occasion no difficulty. It was only 
politic not to represent the disgraced nobleman as being 
absolutely indispensable. Nor need we be staggered by 
such lines as “Thou art deemed worthy of the deity,” 
‘Heaven hath thy spirit for high heaven elected,” as 
applied to Mavortio. The heavenly power is the 
supreme Elizabeth, by whose action it is bliss even to 
be disgraced. These lines would indeed be a difficulty 
if we supposed Essex to have been really executed ; for 
the poet would have speedily followed him if he had 
dared to represent his death as a traitor under the 
image of a translation to heaven. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


History of French Literature. By Henry Van Laun. Vol. III: 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1877. 

In the third and last volume of his ‘ History of French 
Literature’ Mr. Van Laun covers the period from the 
end of Louis XIV.’s to the end of Louis Philippe’s reign 
—s period the latter portion of which saw the final 
victory of the romantic over the classical school, in the 
struggle of which we spoke in our notice of Mr. Van 
Iaun’s second volume, Practically the first conquest 
in this direction was gained bythe ‘Henri III. et sa Cour,’ 
of Alexandre Dumas, a writer whom Mr. Van Laun, 
im company with many others, does not seem to us to es- 


timate by any means at his true value. ‘‘ We have now 
arrived at Dumas, the great Dumas, as it has pleased 
some to call him,” says Mr. Van Laun, with an ai 

superiority which it is delightful to contemplate. Why 
it should not please some to speak of “the great 
Dumas” Mr. Van Laun thinks it unnecessary to tell us 
with any greater definiteness than is conveyed in this 
passage, ‘‘Did he deserve severe censure? Was his 
immense popularity entirely justified ? To each ques- 
tion a negative may be unhesitatingly answered.” The 
writer of the ‘ History of French Literature’ may cer- 
tainly answer both these questions in the negative with 
as little hesitation as he likes; but with due submission 
to so great an authority as Mr. Van Laun, we must for 
ourselves take leave to answer with equally little hesita- 
tion that not only was Dumas’s popularity completely 
justified, but that his reputation is by no means as great 
generally as it should be. No doubt he is still enor- 
mously popular in a certain sense, and it is likely that 
our generation, at least, will see no diminution of the 
interest with which the fortunes of Edmond Dantés and 
of d’Artagnan are followed by eager readers. But to- 
many people Dumas’s name is known only by these 
books and their like; they are not aware that there is 
scarcely a subject in the range of fiction and criticism 
upon which he has not written, and written well. True, 
he has also written ill, or at least carelessly; and cer- 
tain critics—among whom, apparently, Mr. Van 
Laun must be counted—are blinded by the fact that 
Dumas did produce so much that some of it must needs 
be careless or ill-devised, to the extraordinary excellence, 
not only of his imaginative qualities, but of his style, 
which at its best can scarcely be surpassed for dignity, 
clearness, and passion. Mr. Van Laun himself goes so 
far as to say that Dumas’ style “‘is always clear, correct, 
and idiomatic, even in its lowest flights,” and this is 
said as the finishing touch to a panegyric which it is 
not easy to reconcile with the opinion that the great 
novelist’s “‘immense popularity’ was not entirely 


justified. 


After reading Mr. Van Laun’s decidedly curious esti- 
mate of Dumas, we come presently to his remarks upon 
Balzac, and here is much more food for astonishment. 
If we were asked to establish a likeness between Balzac 
and some other writer, there might be considerable dif- 
ficulty in finding another author in whom might be 
discovered even a fanciful resemblance to the writer of 
the Comédie Humaine. If we were asked to name writers 
who were not the least like Balzac, it would be easy 
enough, and it may safely be asserted that no one but 
Mr. Van Laun would from such a list exclude Rabelais. 
It is at any rate certain that no one but Mr. Van Laun 
would have dreamt of 7 that the ‘ Physiology of 
Marriage’ is written in what he is pleased to call “ the 
Pantagruelistic style—to wit, no style atall.” In the 
first place, there is nothing “ Pantagruelistic” in the 
work at all; in the second, it is written ina distinct and 
brilliant style ; and, in the third, the style of Rabelais is 
as well marked as that of Balzac, sil completely dif- 
ferent. To talk of two such authors having “ no style at 
all,” is nothing less than absurd. Besides making this 
strange error of judgment in attempting to set up an 
impossible comparison, Mr. Van Laun has, we think, 
made another error concerning the drift of the ‘ Physi- 
ology of Marriage.’ In it he says, “in the midst of 
theories and paradoxes, of tortuous arguments and 
quaint axioms, of inconsequent digressions and absurd 
commentaries, we find the profoundest reflections and 
the most earnest and lofty ideas.”” Mr. Van Laun must 
have been in a strangely exalted frame of mind when he 
discovered these lofty ideas in the ‘ Physiology of 
Marriage,’ which is profound, no doubt, in the sense of 
being throughout a deep and closely-veiled satire, as 
different as possible in its expression from the harder 
hitting of Rabelais. Mr. Van Laun must surely have 
mixed up the ‘Physiology of Marriage’ with another 
work in which Balzac deliberately set himself, with but 
moderate success, to imitate Rabelais. 


In Mr. Van Laun’s observations on Victor Hugo, he 
says, concerning his Cromwell, “I do not think that 
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him in glowing warmth of colour; but none of these 
men possessed the secret of clothing their work with 
tke air of sumptuous magnificence that Titian caught 
from the life of his city and of his time. This new 
spirit in art was afterwards appropriated by others. We 
find it in an exaggerated form in the work of Veronese, 
whose delight in splendid costumes and grandiose 
movement was more frankly indulged, and it reappears 
later in the inventions of Rubens. 

This was the element in Titian’s painting that lay 
outside of its purely artistic qualities; but with dee 
and more enduring attractions, his style was also richly 
endowed. If we look back over the interval that 
divides our time from his, we find that all modern art 
has been indelibly influenced by his personality. In all 
the schools of painting that date from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the two most prominent and 
important products have been portrait and landscape. 
Imagination has sometimes played a part, but it has 
been a secondary part. Even Rubens, in spite of his 
stupendous inventions, was in essence a realist. We 
love his execution better than his idea; we look to his 
colouring rather than to his design. And if we except 
Rubens we find that all painting of the first authority 
has been frankly employed upon portrait or landscape. 
Invention, where it has been ambitious, has rarely been 
genuine, and where it has been genuine it has been 
restricted to social or domestic themes. The seventeenth 
century gave us Velasquez, and Rembrandt, and Frank 
Hals, and Claude Lorraine. The eighteenth century 
gave us Reynolds and Gainsborough, and those elegant 
genre painters of France who were never so fine as in 


their portraits. The nineteenth century has given us- 


Constable, Turner, Rousseau, Millet, and a host of other 
professors of landscape. 
‘ All these names serve in their different degrees as 
witnesses to the influence of Titian, for of both these 
genres of portrait and landscape, as we now understand 
. them, Titian was in some sense the originator... Ina 
letter, bearing the date of October 1522, Titian apprises 
the Prince of Spain of the dispatch of several pictures, 
and amongst them a landscape. “ For the first time,” 
write Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “in the annals 
of Italian painting, we hear of a picture which claims 
to be nothing more than a landscape; and of this 
landscape Titian was the painter. We look through 
numberless catalogues of the seventeenth century, and 
find but one reference to a piece of the kind by the 
reat Venetian.” But, as they proceed to point ont, the 
ndscape drawings of Titian are numerous, and are 
spread over all the collections of Europe. As often as 
S great painter went up from Venice to his native 
mountains in Cadore, he must have filled his sketch- 
book with these delightful records of the country 
through which he passed ; and Mr. Josiah Gilbert, who 
has devoted particular attention to this side of Titian’s 
genius, distinguishes different classes of etiser corre- 
sponding with different parts of the country. It would 
be difficult to overrate the importance of this feeling for 
outward nature which so passionately possessed the 
great Venetian. By its presence even that which might 
otherwise seem artificial in his style is kept eternally 
fresh and young. As we gaze at his pictures we may 
turn away from the group of figures in the foreground, 
not always perhaps entirely satisfying to the imagination, 
to find compensation in the distant view of sunlit water 
and blue hills where the shepherd, unconscious of the 
presence of the holy family, is sheltering his flock from 
the storm. Ata time when the hold upon ideal trath 
was growing less secure, nothing else could have saved 
painting from degenerating into mere mannerism. That 
fate had already overtaken the Florentine school, which 
fell absolutely with the decay of imaginative power. 
But Venice, with its sentiment for outward nature, and 
its masterly development of the importance of portrait, 
gained a new vitality, and became the source of inspira- 
tion and the model of practice for all the later schools. 
All painting that has existed since the close of the 
sixteenth century has been technically based upon the 
painting of Venice. The executive style of the greatest 








modern masters has been in essence the style of the 
Venetians, and it is only quite in our own day that a 
new study of Florentine art has led to some attempted 
revival of its method. 

Titian was not in the same exclusive sense the 
originator of portraits. There were great portraits 
before his time, and there were t masters of the 
craft at Florence,.as well as at Venice. But no one 
can fail to observe, in the perusal of these volames, that it 
was through Titian mainly that the profession of portrait 
painting acquired new honour dignity. It was in 
virtue of his portraits of the monarch that Charles V. 
reve to the painter the reward of knighthood, and 

itian, who was an accomplished courtier as well as a 
great artist, found in his gift of portraiture the surest 
means of advancement. We find that Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle mention many more than a hundred 
names of persons who sat to Titian. Nor when we speak 
of Titian’s art as being imbued with the spirit of por- 
traiture do we confine our observation merely to fike. 
nesses of eminent individuals, The interest of portraiture 
entered not less surely into compositions historical 
or ideal in their aim; it attached itself to the manncr 
of representation not less than to the subject repre- 
sented. The accessories of costume, the conditions of 
light and shade, are rendered with a new feeling of 


delight in exact imitation—a new desire to record the — 


truth of a particular moment. A Venus from Titian 
has more the attraction of a portrait than of the realisa- 
tion of an idea; the light that plays so delicately upon 
fair flesh tones is the light as he saw it upon his model. 
We should never think of seeking, in the forms or faces 
of Michael Angelo for a reflection of the life of his 
time, but we do so look in the paintings of Titian. We 
accept, without misgiving, the varied characters in his 
pictures as so many types of Venetian character. We 
do not fear that his imagination should have trenched 
ape the reality. They the unmistakable warrant 
of an unerring fidelity, and we forget or pardon the 
imaginative failure in the pleasure of being permitted 
this vivid insight into the heart of Venetian life and 
society. 


THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. _ 


The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseph Hatton. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 


‘The Queen of Bohemia’ is not a very exhilarating 
novel. Not that there is any deep tinge of melancholy 
impressed upon it; on the contrary, it is one of those 
stories where all the good a concerned are happily 
married off at the last, and where everything seems to 
promise that they shall live happily ever after. But 
there is a settled monotony, a stereotyped regularity, 
about the narrative, about the incidents, and about the 
characters, that renders it almost impossible to conjure 
up much interest in either narrative, incidents, or 
characters. The reader who has once begun ‘ The Queen 
of Bohemia’ may stop off at any point, and scarcely 
notice that he has stopped off, or read on to the lust 
chapter and quietly wonder why the book has come to 
an end, without any fear of having his emotions undul 
excited, or his attention too powerfully concen ; 
But, on the other hand, ‘The Queen of Bohemia’ is 
neither a dull nor a di le novel. If the incidents 
are somewhat stale, if the characters are somewhat com- 
monplace, still the former are the good stock incidents, 
which, like a lost will, or the rescue of a heroine from a 
house on fire, are never positively unwelcome, while the 
latter have at least the attraction of presenting old 
familiar faces to our = | 

The Queen of Bohemia is a Mrs. Toynbee, who, 


having been twice a widow, and being possessed of 4 - 


fortune, the result of her two marri sets herself 
up as a Queen over that particular portion of London 
society which is here called Bohemia. She is thus de- 
scribed :— ' 
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use them if occasion required. She would have been a brunette but 
for her hair, which her severest feminine critics said was dyed. 
They were wrong; and the splendour of it was one of her fiercest 
ons. Her features were . She had an expressive 
mouth, which she opened too wide in conversation, possibly to 
exhibit her nee and began nance f white teeth. Her profile was 
anti-classical, the front view 0: man ae a 
features mobile. Her eyes were a -grey ; her eyebrows 
adel. Her dark, dull, red hair was dressed 

low over a naturally narrow forehead, and flatterers delighted to 
compare her bust and figure to the pictures of the beautiful actress- 
Countess of Derby. Her complexion drove artists mad, It recalled 
the semi-colourless hue of some old master—a healthy paleness, an 
intellectual pallor, with a warm glow beneath it, and about the eyes 
dark shadows, which ladies on the stage try to make up in their 


dressing-rooms, but only succeed in producing hideous e rations. 
Mrs, bee’s lady-friends would tell you that she up her 
face—and so she did to some extent ; but that singularly pallid, yet 


This lady, whom we seem to have met with more than 
once beforein the pages of the popular novel, is determined 
to captivate the hero of the book, Lord Rokeby, a young 

with Republican tendencies, and elevate him to the 

ty of her third husband. He, however, is in love 

h a charming girl, named Maggie Douglas, and re- 
mains invulnerable to the attractions of the dull red 
hair and the Gwendolen Harleth complexion. Upon 
his return from a tour in the United States, with 
his friend Arthur Welland, a successful musician, he 
finds that Maggie Douglas has gone on the stage, which, 
however, she consents to leave to become Lady Rokeby, 
while Welland consoles the Queen by becoming her third 
husband. There is, besides this, an under-plot of murder 
and robbery, in which the familiar detective plays a 
 waseme ent part, which adds neither to the interest nor 

e originality of the story. Mr. Hatton writes 
well, and he has both vigour and skill, but he 
has not made ‘The Queen of Bohemia’ inter- 
esting, nor made his old lamps seem new. The 
first impression the book gives is that it is very easy to 
do ; that much of it, like certain tricks of contemporary 
poetry, is ‘as mechanical as mending a kettle or shoeing 
a horse.” When a novelist, possessed, like Mr. Hatton, 
of considerable talent to carry him along, sets to work 


o. these old lines, there seems no reason why he 


d ever come toan end. Why Mr. Hatton has con- 
fined himself to two volumes we are at a loss to under- 
stand, for he might have easily accomplished the 
traditional three without any further exercise of the 
inventive faculty. There is something amusing and 
not altogether inadmirable in the proposition that we 
are to be amused and interested : these old familiar 
faces and these old familiar incidents; there is a reckless 
humour about it that is positively pleasing. 

‘The Queen of Bohemia’ may be taken as a typical 
novel, by no means the best and certainly not the worst, 
of a class in which the writers appear to think that 
they have nothing to do beyond the construction of a 
story and the creation of a sufficient number of cha- 
racters to carry on the development of the plot. The 
idea of giving to these characters any individuality 
beyond that imparted by nomenclature and description 
of penne appearance never seems to occur to them, 
and this is the gravest fault of Mr. Hatton’s novel. 
But for the names it would be impossible to know an 
of the characters from each other; the young Republi- 
can lord seems in riowise different from his friend the 
musician, nor the musician from anyone else. 

Bohemia itself has been made use of often enough, 
one would think, but Mr. Hatton’s definition of Bohemia 
is certainly original—the most original thing in the 
book. Bohemian, in Mr. Hatton’s sense, apparently means 
everything that is in any way connected with art. All 

mainters, all poets, all musicians, all sculptors, all 
terary men, are, in Mr. Hatton’s opinion, Bohemians ; 
while e occasionally seems to paraphrase John Stuart 
Mill’s famous saying into an axiom, that all people who 
are Bohemians are so because they cannot be lords. It 
is at least open to question whether Bohemia, in any 
true sense of the term, exists at all at present. In the 
chapter on the reception in Bohemia, Mr. Hatton 
ts his view of the question, and the chapter is 
interesting, but it is hardly worked out enough, and it 


scarcely succeeds in establishing a genuine Bohemia. 
The hungry, straggling Bohemia of eu famous 
Oénacle is gone, dead alike here and in gone too 
is the Bohemia of Balzac; gone too, perhaps, is the 
unnamed Bohemia of Philip, which Thackeray described. 
‘*T have lost my way to Bohemia now,” Thackeray 

in ending his account, “ but it is certain that Prague is the 
most picturesque city in the world.” It is somewhat to 
be feared that we have most’ of us lost our way to 
Bohemia now; that when we use the term Bohemian, 
either in praise or blame, we mean either what we like 
or what we do not-like. There is a good deal of sham 
about Bohemia now, esthetic Bohemia, or any other ; it 
seems to have lost poetry, and it certainly would not 
starve Hercules into a consumption. 

In the description of a first night at a London theatre, 
much more could have been made out of the subject 
than Mr. Hatton has seen fit to make. A first night in 
a London theatre is not so important an event as it is in 
Paris, where all the world worth seeing is sure to be 
present, and where the outside world can hardly get at 
all; but it is acquiring a distinct individuality of its 
own that is well deserving of clever treatment :— 

The first night of a new play. There are some people in London 
who never miss it. One goes out of curiosity, another 
sionally, a third because “it is the thing, don’t you know.’ The 
regular playgoer likes to be present because his attendance on these 
occasions has become a habit with him, just as the Derby is with 
another man. One goes because he is a friend of the dramatist ; 
another because he is not; athird is there on account of his interest 
in the management ; a fourth in the hope that the management has 
made a mistake. The critics go in fulfilment of their calling. 
Some of them are bored whether the play is good or bad. It is the 
thing to be bored, don’t you know, as Ponny Meadows would say. 
Sometimes the critics are entitled to pity and commiseration, but 
they take out their tortures tenfold Soe they sit down to scarify 
the piece which has worn out their patience—for as a rule they are 
patient. But you can never judge what the critics will say. An 
astonishing thing is, when you think they have been dreadfully 
bored, and when you are glad that they have got gall at home for 
ink, to find by their papers the next day that they have been de- 
lighted. At other times, when you think they have an opportunity 
of honestly praising a piece, you find them full of fierce con- 
demnation. 

While they are talking, let us look round this first-night house, 
and see who the people are in the stalls and boxes. We encounter 
several faces familiar at Carlton House, including Horace Sanguine 
(who oscillates between his stall near the entrance and the refresh- 
ment-room outside), Mr. Smythe, the artist, Mr. Fitzpatrie Jones, 
the author, and Miss Octavia Otway, the piquant American 


journalist. In the box next to that in which Lord Rokeby is being 


instructed in first nights is Mr. Lowthers and his family. 

are the proprietors of a great daily paper, which stood by the 
Government nobly during the recent crisis. In the adjacent box is 
the famous actress who dresses like Nell Gwynne, and tries to 
realise the well-known decolleté picture of that famous artiste. She 
is to sail with her husband next week for America, where she makes 
a fortune in one theatrical season. You know her portraits, She 
is quite as pretty as they represent her. Horace Sanguine objects 
to her mouth; but he is Mrs. Toynbee’s especial admirer, and must 
find fault with any other reigning beauty. The tall, grey man, 
with the round, genial-looking woman in the box above, is the 
great masculine novelist, who is as gentle as a lamb, and as 
aggressive under irritation as a wolf. .He is also a dramatist, and 
he has fought his critics with pen and parchment, in the press and 
in the law courts, and, in spite of his ever-brandished arm, they 
are continually reminding the public of the old man’s genius. His 
present critical enemy is nursing his leg in the stalls, and talking 
to pleasant Joe Wright, who has devoted a lifetime to dramatic 
criticism, and has the finest collection of plays extant. The bright- 
eyed young man by his side is the writer of one very popular pla 
and several excellent comedies. The man sitting in the stall 
behind him is the son of an illustrious novelist deceased. He has 
said a smart thing to the dramatist, with a sarcasm in it on his 
most recent failure. He gets a shot in return quite as wounding as 
his own, for the dramatist is clever at repartee. Mr. Henrys, the 
painter of that great picture, the “Last Battle,” has brought his 
pretty wife to see the actress whom he hopes to paint for the next 
Academy. He is telling her that Miss Stanhope’s eyes and mouth 
are a triumph of nature. Close by is Mr. James Leopold, who is 
industriously stroking his whiskers and listening to the blonde 
authoress, who is saying nice things to him about his dramatisation 
of the French play which is still running at the Duke’s. On the 
second row of stalls, the calm, but keen-looking dark gentleman 
with the eye-glass is the famous lawyer, and the lady by his side, 
with the big eloquent eyes, is his wife. He is talking, with quiet 
self-possession, to a Queen’s Counsel, against whom he is pitted in 
a police-court action at the Mansion House for the next day—®@ 
case which will set all London talking when the special editions of 
the evening papers are published. 
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Hugo intended the first dramatic instalment to be more 
than a rough. exposition of the main characteristics of 
the romantic drama.” What “the first dramatic 


instalment”? may mean we cannot hope to dis- 
cover; but as to Victor Hugo’s intentions Mr. 


Van Laun need not have confined himself to think- 
ing. If he had consulted the only existing life 
of Victor Hugo he would have discovered that the 
poet’s intention was to give in Cromwell a great deal 
more than a rough exposition. It is perhaps too much 
to éxpect constant correctness from a writer who under- 
takes to master and to write about so vast a subject as 
Mr. Van Laun has chosen. Indeed, the work is perhaps 
too much for one man to have undertaken. However, 
when it is so very easy to ascertain given facts, a writer 
can scarcely be excused on any ground for putting 
mere inferences in their place. Mr. Van Laun has 
made another mistake for which it is difficult to find 
excuse in recording that Musset’s “earliest production 
was ‘The Tales of Spain and Italy’”’ (1830). It is but 
@ very short time ago that M. Paul de Musset’s life of 
his brother appeared, and by referring to that Mr. Van 
Laun would have found that the statement we have 


quoted is not strictly correct. 
We had a pleasant task a short time ago in writing 


of Mr. Van Laun’s second volume, and we regret that 
we cannot say as much in praise of his third as we did 


of that. 


EREMA. 


Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. London: 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 


*“* Captain, here I leave you all,” he shouted to the 


leader of our waggon-train at a place where a dark, 
narrow gorge departed 
track. “My reasons are my own; let no man trouble 
himself about them. All my baggage I leave with you. 
I have paid my share of the venture, and I shall claim 
it at Sacramento. My little girl and I will take this 
short cut through the mountain.” And, in spite of the 
leader of the train apologising for a hot word spoken 


hotly, Erema’s father turned his back upon his {late 
comrades, and entered the dark gorge with his child in 


search of a settlement he knew of, where he meant to 
leave her. But the dark gorge led into the wilderness, 
the sterile, stony desert, hard as the fate that was 
awaiting him; for after wandering about for days, he 
was unable to find the landmark to guide him to the set- 


tlement he was in search of. The last morsel of food was | J 


eaten, the last drop of water spent to moisten the 
parched lips of his child, when, at last, he reached 
the spot whence the landmark—a gigantic tree—should 
have been visible. But it was not to be seen. The hot 
winds and the driving sand swept down upon the two 
weary travellers, until, within sight of the glowing 
plains of verdure below, George Castlewood sank down 
exhausted in the wilderness, and died, leaving Erema 
alone in the dreary waste, with the burden of his sin 
upon her. Here, lying insensible on the dead body, she 
is found by the grandson of Sampson Gundry, in search 
of whose settlement her father had lost his life, looking 
in vain for the landmark, the great tree, which Sampson 
had cut down that winter to “ prove his rights.” And 
now the Sawyer, as Sampson was then called, having 
+ sat his rights, determined to turn the King of the 

ountains to advantage, and drag him down, by the 
help of his neighbours, into the valley below. But the 
mighty tree defied the utmost exertions of the strong 
men and the teams of oxen. The Sawyer had to confess 
his defeat. He dismissed his neighbours with a manly 
speech, thanking them for present assistance, and ex- 
peeaning his sorrow that he had felled the tree, in spite of 

is grandson, Ephraim, or Firm’s, remonstrances. But 
Firm, mounting upon the fallen giant, said: ‘ Neighbours, 
we have to thank you, more than I can tell, for coming 
to help us with the job. It was a job that had: to be 
done for legal reasons which I do not understand, but 
no doubt they were good ones. For that we have my 
grandfather’s word ; and no one I think will gainsay it. 





from the moilsome mountain 


Now, having gone so far, we will not be beaten by it, 
or else we 8 ail not be Americans.”’ The tree is there- 
fore doomed to be sawn into fifty-foot lengths. But 
amidst the cheers which greet these words, Erema stands 
sadly aside, and the Sawyer asks what ailsher. “ ButI 
could not bear to tell him, till he forced it from me 
under pain of his displeasure, I had spied on the ys & 
line far above us, in the desert track of mountain, the 
very gap in which my father stood and bade me seek 
this landmark. His memory was true, and his eyesight 
also; but the t tree had been felled. The death of 
the ‘ King of the Mountains’ had led to the death of 
the king of mankind, so far as my little world contained 
one.” 

These words of Erema’s strike the keynote to the 
whole story. Henceforth Erema is weighed down b 
her father’s memory. She remembers how she dunk 
the last drop of water that, might have: saved his life, 
and ever reproached herself fur it. Her love for him 
becomes merged into adoration of his memory, one 
she had seen but little of him in early life, and 
burden of her grief and the intensity of her adoration 
increases a thousand-fold when she hears of the mystery 
that surrounded him. The mystery is solved when Mr. 
Goad, a private detective, arrives at the Sawyer’s mill, 
and Erema, listening to the conversation between 
Gundry and Goad, Daasreis that George Castlewood 
had been committed for trial ten years back on the 
charge of having murdered his father, Lord Castlewood, 
but had managed to effect his escape. For some 
motive or other, Mr. Goad wished to obtain clear 
proof of the supposed murderer’s death, and also, if 
possible, possession of his daughter. Sampson Gun 
refuses to help Mr. Goad to either object. He bi 
him leave the mill, and Mr. Goad, not caring to brave 
the stalwart Cornishman, takes his departure, and 
is supposed to lose his life in the snowdrifts. It now 
becomes the object of Erema’s life to clear her father’s 
memory. She accepts the legacy of her father’s sin, and 
determines to bear the burden till she has cast it off on 


to the shoulders of those who were really guilty rag 
irm 


murder. For a time she remains at the mill; | 
in love with her, but her heart has no room for love, 
she does not know what it is; and when by a stroke of 
good fortune she discovers an enormous nugget of gol 
which enables the Sawyer to rebuild his after it had 
been washed away by a waresapon> she proceeds to 
England, under the care of a Major Hockin and his 
wife, the Major being a cousin of Gundry’s, who has 
just succeeded to an estate at Bruntsea. Having arrived 
in England, she finds out her old nurse, now married to 
a German named Strouss, who is delighted to see her, 
and from whom she hears the whole tale of her father’s 
misfortunes. | 

Lord Castlewood had had two sons. The el 
George, had married against his wish, and was left to 
get on as well as he could at Shoxford. This, with a 
wife and six children to keep on little more than his 
captain’s pay, was no easy matter. But things 
to look a little brighter when Lord Castlewood relented 
so far as to visit his son and promise to do something 
for him. But that very night Lord Castlewood was 
shot on his way back to the inn where he had put 
up whilst crossing a narrow bridge. The body was 
brought to George Castlewood’s bouse. As soon as 
he sees the corpse, the son exclaims:—“ This is my 
doing! There is no one else to blame. If my father 
is dead, I have killed him!” This was pretty plain 
speaking; and when soon afterwards George Castle- 
wood’s pistol is found near the spot where his father 
was killed, it is not surprisi g t he should have 
been arrested and committed for trial. His guilt is 
made more probable by his breaking prison and es- 
caping to his home, where he finds all his six children 
dead and buried, and his wife only just over her con- 
finement of Erema. Bidding her farewell, he aierpens 
and on the Saturday night she dies also, and is buried 
with her children. 

This was rather a dark matter to unravel; and Erema 
is met by all sorts of difficulties, not the least of which 
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is the opposition of all her father’s friends, who believe 
in his innocence, but cannot —_ a of ren 
to uade her to a on her object, an 
bygone eh sa uaa Aateay. Sestonenlrs 
suspects her uncl ewood’s 
Sopslgee bot: but she has to abandon this sus- 
picion. The more ghe inquires into the case, the more 
intricate it becomes. The reader first suspects Mrs, 
Price, her uncle’s housekeeper, of being at any rate the 
custodian of the secret. But neither she nor any of the 
pcan. characters of the novel are the real culprits. 
murderer is an illegitimate son of Lord Castlewood’s, 
and only appears like a shadow once or twice in the 
course of ‘the story, till he descends, like a deus ex 
machind, to unravel the mystery, and is drowned during 
a storm at Bruntsea, with his mother, the victim of the 
wicked old lord. ee 
Such is the ye! emda v2 The o on 
to the plot is that it offers no scope for the psyc i 
ment of those who are in reality the chief 
ers—that is to say, Lord Castlewood, George 
Castlewood, and the marderer. It is their actions 
which furnish the mystery, and it is their conduct which 
ought to solve it. Hom of the acting characters afford 
the least clue to the secret. It is easy to construct the 
most unfathomable plot if the chief factors are not 
brought before the reader, and if none of the dramatis 
persone have any or but the slightest connexion with 
the y that farnishes the groundwork of the play. 
How disappointing this is when Mr. Blackmore might 
have done so much better, need scarcely be said. Nor 
does the minute chronicling style, with its quaintness of 
detail which was so attractive in Lorna Doone’s lover, at 
all gain when it is adopted by a woman. The harsh, 
matter-of-fact views of the wrestler do not suit a woman 
whose whole being is centred in the desire to clear her 
father’s memory, nor does the transformation of the 
7 Cornishman into the free-born American citizen 
appear at all natural. As a collection of genre pictures 
painted with the most minute details and 
loosel hinging on an extraneous plot, ‘Erema’ may be 
considered a success; but as a development of character 
or even incident it must be pronounced a failure, in no 
way mitigated by Erema’s ultimate marriage with Firm 
Gundry, which comes in at the very end like an accessory 
deus ex machind without any further ostensible reason 
than that a three-volame novel ought to contain at least 
one wedding. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Foreign Classics for English Readers. Voltaire. By 
Colonel Hamley. (William Blackwood and Sons.)— 
There are two obvious courses open to anyone about to 
write a book on Voltaire that shall not greatly exceed 
the limits of an average Quarterly article. Either the 
writer may suppose himself to be addressing an audience 
tolerably familiar with his subject, in which case his 
work will be solely critical, or he may be in the position 
of an instructor of the ignorant, and his work must con- 

uently be more narrative, more descriptive, less 
loftily critical, more simply explanatory. The first case 
demands some new treatment, some fresh point of view 
or novel theory to sanction its existence; the other is 
essentially going over old ground, and need not fear to 
repeat seek that seems trite and familiar. Were Colonel 
Hamley to write an article on Voltaire for the Nineteenth 
Century or the Edinburgh Review, he would be obliged to 
adopt the first course, but the scheme of the series of 
‘Foreign Classics for English Readers ’ obviously demands 
the other treatment, and it seems to us that Colonel Ham- 
ley has confused the two tasks, and accomplished neither. 
Colonel Hamley is a very clever writer, but we do not 
think he has presented a very good study of Voltaire to 
the uninitiated, while the attempt has naturally injured 
the interest of the book as a critical essay. Colonel 
Hamley would have done far better if he had been able 
to write without being trammelled by having to in- 
struct; and his peculiar views, so little qualified to 
bring about this result, would have met with the 








attention they deserved. The life is on the whole 

though he is a little inclined to assume 
much; thus he assumes that Voltaire made love 
Ninon de Lenclos, and assumes also that Voltaire con- 
fided his love for the Maréchale de Villars to her hus- 
band the Marshal. In his criticism Colonel Hamley 
seems also inclined to be original—or odd, and it is 
this which renders it eaheranine ae ur. 

. Thus he puts too high a value upon ze 

rade.’ Nothing that is written by a man of genius 
can ever be absolutely bad ; certainly the ‘ Henriade’ is 


out for Ronsard’s forgotten ‘Franciad’ on this prin- 
ciple, and Da oa classification of Ronsard with 
the Greek poets, with Horace and with Petrarch, is not 


more surprising than Frederick the Great’s estimation 
of the ° iade.’ “If,” says the illustrious critic, “ he 
imitates in some Homer and Virgil, it is, how- 


ever, always an imi which has im it some 
original, and in which one sees that the j nt of the 
French poet is infinitely superior to that of the Greek. 
Compare Ulysses’ descent into hell with that of the 
seventh canto of the ‘ Henriade,’ and you will see that 
the latter is enriched with an infinity of beauties which 
M. de Voltaire owes only to himself.” On this Colonel 
Hamley-remarks, “‘ without going the whole length of 
this comparison, we may admit that it is not altogether 
devoid of justice.” That the ‘Henriade’ has merit is, 
of course, admitted, though, as a rule, people are more 
willing to abuse than to read it, bat it can hardly be 
considered one of the great epics of the world, and it is 
certainly not.the epic of France so long as the “‘ Chanson 
de Roland ”’ is in existence. Colonel Hamley gives some 
spirited translations from the poem, but too much space 
is devoted to it, to the exclusion of matter more deserv- 
ing, more markedly Voltairian, as for the 
‘Romans’ and the ‘ Philosophical Dictionary.’ The ac- 
count of “ Candide”’ is by mo means satisfactory. The 
reader is left under the impression that Pangloss is 
hanged, and no idea whatever is given of the witty and 
characteristic conclusion of the story. Still, though the 
volume has defects, it has much that calls for praise. It 
is well written, and the various translations are well ex- 
ecuted, but it will be interesting rather as the criticism 
of a cultivated writer, to those acquainted with Voltaire, 
than valuable as a guide and instructor to those who are 
not. 


A Miss in her Teens. Translated from the German of 
Caroline Helm. By Rhoda E. Colborne. (J. W. 
Kolckmann.)—This is a very clever translation of a 
sprightly German story for girls, from which one may 
learn a good deal with regard to the domestic life in 
German villages, some of which says little for the per- 
sonal cleanliness of the middle classes. The heroine, a 
“ bread-and-butter miss,’ comes from her native village 
to Berlin to stay with her aunt, and much of the story is 
occupied with the narrative of her greatly-wanted educa- 
tion. On her first arrival she not a little horrifies both 
her aunt and her readers by her objections to washing 
her face, her teeth, or her finger nails. She, however, 
improves with time, and the story ends, like most such 
stories, in the happy marriage of the heroine. The story 
is not unlike a German version of some of Miss Louisa 
M. Alcott’s delightful stories, and it will be sure to 
amuse and interest its readers. If girls in German 
villages really are in the habit of considering a little 
water, just sufficient to wet their hands, and thed 
of a damp towel two or three times across their face 
neck, amply sufficient for their ablutionary requirements, 
we think that a philanthropist could not do better than 
to cause a gratis distribution of a German version of 
Erasmus Wilson’s famous book on the skin, to be made 
all —— German Empire. The ‘ Miss in her ponent 
is exceedingly well got-up and printed, in the s 
von the chin oF bene to Drenas the Tocohnite 

itions. 
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—, 
A NEW SYMPHONY BY SCHUBERT. 

Schubert’s § om in B flat (No. 2), the first 

rformance of which, at the Crystal Palace last 
atid, we have to record, can hardly be called an 
important addition to the literature of that form of art. 
But it is by no means without value for that reason. 
Schubert takes an exceptional position amongst the 
great composers of our Most of these had to 

gle with obtuseness and prejudice at the ontset 

of their career. But in due course recognition was in 
store for them, or at least for their memory immediate] 
after death. But with Schubert this was different. 
nuine success, such at least as was at all adequate to 

genius, he never had during his life. His songs 
acquired a certain amount of popularity ; but publishers 
fought shy of his chamber music, and few of his 
oneneanved works obtained a hearing, fewer a hearty wel- 
come. At his death, his numerous MS. scores had the 
value of about the same quantity of waste paper. 
Fortunately, his surviving bother reserved most of 
them; and in the safe though dusty confinement 
of his cupboard, these great works awaited their 
revival for many years, till Schumann’s visit to 
Vienna, in 1838, ought about a change. Returning 
from a pilgrimage to the graves of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, he called on the latter’s brother, who lived in humble 
lodgings in a suburb of Vienna. “He knew me,” 
Schumann writes, “‘ from my admiration for his brother, 
which I had expressed in public, and told and showed 
me many things. At last he let me look at the treasures 
of Franz Schubert’s compositions, which he still pos- 
sesses. The wealth that lay heaped up before me made 
me shudder with joy; what to take first, where to 
cease? Amongst other things he showed me the scores 
of several symphonies, of which several had never been 
heard, while others had been tried but put back again 
on the ground of their being difficult and bombastic.” 
One of these symphonies, that in C major, the last in 
order of composition, and the grandest in conception, 
Schumann sent to Leipsic, where, in the following year, 
it was performed under Mendelssohn’s direction. But 
more still remained behind—for instance, the MSS. of 
eight other more or less finished symphonies ; and four 
of these at least (the present work amongst the number), 
would probably still be lying in “the dust and darkness 
of the cupboard, but for the visit of two Englishmen to 
Vienna in the autumn of 1867.” The names of these two 
Englishmen, modestly suppressed by Mr. Grove, and 
their merits in rescuing these works from oblivion, are 
known to most lovers of true art. 

Returning to the Symphony in B flat, it may, in the 
first instance, be considered a valuable source for the 
study of its composer’s early development, of which 
for the reasons assigned very little is known. The 
work was written by Schubert at the age of seventeen, 
and we are, therefore, not entitled to expect a distinct 
original type of creativeness. The models after which 
he worked were those which a serious-minded composer 
of that time could not but choose—Haydn, Mozart, and 
the early Beethoven. The first-named composer has 
evidently inspired the Minuet, which might be copied 
from one of his symphonies. The theme of the slow 
movement, on the other hand, is an unmistakable 
reminiscence of Don Ottavio’s air, ‘‘ Il mio tesoro,”’ in 
Don Giovanni, and the ensuing variations also are con- 
ceived in the spirit and written in the style of Mozart. 
A sweetly melodious coda finishes the movement. The 
Finale opens with a presto vivace, and rapidly pro- 
gresses to a second group of themes, which give rise to 
some interesting modulation. Beethoven’s vein is evi- 
dently in the ascendant; but when the final climax of 
development is reached, the strength of the youth. 
ful composer collapses, and the movement comes to 
a somewhat tame close. Most original workman- 
ship is perhaps to be found in the first movement of 
the Symphony. Here we have, intermingled with rapid 
staccato passages, lovely bits of melody of true u- 





bertian type, and here also we meet with a taste of that 
“heavenly length” which Schumann euphemistically 
attributes to his favourite composer. Taken as a whole, 
the Symphony is not a remarkable work absolutely 
we but as a specimen of Schubert’s apprentice. 
ship it was well worth producing. The performance at 
the Crystal Palace was masterly, a remark which equally 
applies to the rendering of Sterndale Bennett’s lovely 
overture to “ Parisina’’ which opened the concert. 

Of a second novelty performed on the same occasion 
we wish to speak with much reserve. The name of M. 
St. Saéns is known fo the musical world as that of a 
serious artist, and a composer of no mean accomplish- 
ment, ee we must aaa nae = impression of his 
new onic m, r a first ing, is anythi 
but Sovonieabla: rahe “ symphonic om,” the Sete te 
aware, means a piece of music with a purpose or ‘ pro- 
gram,” to use the technical term. is purpose the 
composer has prefixed to the score of his “ Jeunesse 
d’Hercule ” in a few explanatory lines, which it is but 
fair to him to quote. ‘‘ La fable raconte qu’ son entrée 
dans la vie Hercule vit s’ouvrir devant lui deux routes : 
celle du plaisir et celle de la vertu. Insensible aux 
séductions des Sylphes et des Bacchantes, le héros 
s’en dans la voie des luttes et des combats, au bout 
de Teseitie il entrevoit, 4 travers les flammes du 
bicher, la récompense de |’immortalité.” We confess 
that a musical illustration of the Path of Virtue is beyond 
our comprehension, although we fancy we can hear 
her call in a stern phrase assigned to the double basses. 
On the other hand, there is no mistake about the sylphs 
and bacchantes, whose revelries are described through 
twenty long of the score with all the pomp and 
circumstance characteristic of such em es. The 
scene is evidently inspired by the “‘ Venusberg” in 
Tannhauser, but M. St. Saéns lacks the wonderful power 
over the orchestra which in Wagner’s music imparts a 
charm to the weirdest strains. His instrumentation is 
often crude, and the melodious materials are not such as 
to make one forget the want of ween After some 
time the turmoil is interrupted by a kind of instrumental 
recitative, which, according to Mr, Manns’ analysis, seems 
to say: ‘“ T, Hercules, the son of Jove, will not join the 
riotous train of Bacchus.’ This resolve is undoubtedly 
most laudable, and the composer proceeds to reward the 
hero by the glimpse of immortality through the burning 
pyre already referred to. But here again his strains 
seem noisy rather than heroic. Perhaps, however, the 
reader may think that the amount of virtue 
to resist M. St. Saén’s inharmonious sylphs is more 
than sufficiently rewarded even by such an apotheosis. 
It has evidently been the composer’s ambition to tread 
in the footsteps of Liszt, whose ‘ Tarso ’’ more especially 
seems to have been his model. But, as yet, we can see 
in his composition little more than a useful ing to 
young composers of the dangers which the abandonment 
of established form threatens to all but men of the 
highest genius. 

We can only briefly refer to the performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto, by Sefior Sarasate, the celebrated . 
Spanish violinist. As to the merits of this artist we 
must defer our final judgment. He is undoubtedly a 
remarkable virtuoso, and in rapid passages his technique 
is absolutely marvellous. But his tone seems wanting 
in richness, and in the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
great work we missed classical dignity. The excessive 
use of the portamento and the tremolo appeared es- 
pecially objectionable. Mlle. Redeker deserves favour- 
able notice for her expressive rendering of Recitative 
and Prayer from Herr Bruch’s Cantata “Odysseus,” a 
well-sustained piece of declamatory music. The lady 
also gave songs by Schubert and Mendelssohn, these 
being acco ied with more than usual taste and re- 
finement by Miss Carmichall, a young pianist who made 
her début on this occasion. 


Hippolyte Briollet, a well-known Parisian journalist, has 
just ied at Saint-Mandé. He was editor of Wecamarre and 


enlivened a number of other comic journals by his bright and 
humorous contributions. 
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VARIORUM NOTES. 


—o — 
The anecdotes regarding the censorship of the Press in 
Russia, of which we recently gave some examples, have just 
had the crown placed on them in Moscow. Here the Teatrail- 
naia Gazeta was held to have committed some offence, and an 
officer of the Press Bureau sent to the office of the paper. No 
one was present but the publisher, who was ‘at once sternly 
summoned to fetch the editor. The publisher left the room, 
and returned in a minute or two with a large pair of scissors, 
saying “Here, Sir, is the editor.” The officer was rather 
disconcerted, but soon recovered himself, and exclaimed more 
sternly than ever, “ No nonsense! fetch me the sub-editor.” 
Again the publisher departed, and again returned, this time 
with a pot of paste anda brush. “These, Sir,” he said “ are 
the sub-editors!” In consequence, all four delinquents were 
arrested, and publisher, editor, and the two sub-editors, marched 
off to the police-station to answer for their conduct. 


With a little more practice, the Press Bureau in France will 
soon be able to cast the Russian censorship quite into the 
shade. An electioneering pamphlet was recently sent to the 
Progrés of the Céte d’Or, the title-page of which was adorned 
with a picture of Marshal MacMahon on horseback. The 
Progrés took no further notice of the work than saying, “ Le 
cheval a l’cil' intelligent.” For this phrase the editor was 
mulcted in the sum of 500 francs, it being “self-evident that 
the praise of his horse was an insult to the Marshal.” 


The great Whistler-Ruskin libel case has been fitted by 
report with a very peaceful, almost pastoral, conclusion. It 
seems, according to the story, that the great art critic and the 
great painter happened to be in Venice at the same time a 
few weeks ago, that they were brought together, and that, 
over a friendly cup of tea, they quietly discussed the casus 
belli, and quietly agreed to let the matter drop. Whether 
they parted in frigid politeness or swearing eternal friendship, 
history narrateth not; but if the tale be true, at least the 
world is spared the painful amusement of seeing two men of 
genius wrangle like fish-wives in public. 


The London Correspondent of the Augsburger Allgemeine 
waxes very satirical over Mr, Gladstone’s last woodcutting 
exploit at Shire Oaks Hall. A monarch of the forest had been 
selected for Mr. Gladstone to exercise his craft upon, but 
scarcely had he arrived on the spot with the usual mise-en- 
scene, when the monarch, having been preparatorily too far sawn 
through, was toppled over by a sudden gust of wind. Does 
woodcraft allow of this sort of thing? A post-card will 
oblige—or perhaps will not oblige—this second Polonius to 
come out of his Allgemeine concealment. 


Constantine Nikolaievitch, the son-in-law of Prince Kara- 
georgevitch, who some years ago filled the post of Servian 
agent in Constantinople, committed suicide last Sunday by 
shooting himself with a revolver. He died on Tuesday. 


One of the most contemptible tricks resorted to by the French 
Government in the late elections was that of hindering the 
convalescents of the Paris hospitals from taking their usual 
“ leave” on Sunday, the day of the elections. It isa rule that 
on this day they are allowed to go out, subject to the approval 
of the medical officer; and the governor. On the 14th inst. all 
the permits were cancelled by the governors. 


One half the world never knows how celebrated the other 
half is until it turns to a biographical history, and discovers 
it is but “padding” in the great magazine of life. That is 
the conviction forced upon the mind by a perusal of the last 
volume of C, von Wiirzbach’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of the 
Austrian Empire.’ It is the seventh volume dealing with the 
letter S alone, and, although numbering more than 350 pages, 
only reaches from Seidl to Sina. There are thus, from Sk to 
Sz, still eleven S-groups to be treated. In the present volume, 
however, there are some names of whose owners the literary 
and musical activity seems scarcely less portentous. There is 
Ignatius Ritter von Seyfried, who composed 26 grand operas, 
20 operettas, 5 oratorios, 24 melodramas, 13 masses, 4 


requiems, 17 graduali, 18 offertories, more than 200 separate 
pieces, “and mach more concert and church music besides.” 
The chronological list of his works fills up fourteen volumes 
of the dictionary. He was born in 1776, and died in 1841, 
But though almost forgotten, his music is original, pleas- 
ing, and contains many important passages. Amongst the 
uuthors figures poor Itzig Zeitteles (1815-1857), who, under 
the name of Julius Seidlitz and a dozen other pseudonyms, 
wrote over 100 novels. Amongst the eccentricities we find the 
bold hussar, Simonyi von Vitévaér, who, in 1815, insisted on 
smoking his pipe on Napoleon’s throne at Fontainebleau. No 
slight amount of self-estimation seems to have characterised 
Franz Wilhelm Sieber (1789-1844), a mad-cap tourist, who 
considered himself the legitimate descendant and heir of 
Willenstein, and, rather appropriately, wrote a great number of 
farces, the funniest he ever conceived being probably his demand 
from a publisher of 3,000 ducats for one of his dramas. The 
work he was proudest of was the ‘Song of the Sword,’ an imi- 
tation of Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell,’ in which almost every 
science and art were elaborately described. On the whole, it 
would perhaps have been better had he followed the example 
of Father Ambrose Simon, who has also found a niche amongst 
the immortals of the ‘ Biographical Dictionary.’ He was the 
last hermit in Austria, and died in 1869, in his cavern at 
Hopfgarten, in the Valley of Brixen. 


Dr. Hyde Clarke’s proposition about the Massinger ter- 
centenary at Salisbury, and his idea of establishing an annual 
representation of some one of Massinger’s plays, is a very good 
one. There could not be a better spot for any celebration than 
Salisbury, one of our most beautiful cathedral towns ; but it is 
doubtful whether the genius of the time is much in favour of 
such ‘celebrations. It would be better to leave the thing alone 
altogether than to start a series of annual Massinger repre- 
sentations, and then find them fall through for want of sup- 
porters. 


Paul Lindau, formerly the editor of Das Neue Biatt and the 
present editor of Nord und Siid and Die Gegenwart, has nearly 
completed a new comedy, Johannistriebe, which will be shortly 
produced at Dessau. Paul Lindau, who has rapidly advanced 
to the first rank of littérateurs, is one of three brothers, all 
highly talented, two of whom are in the Prussian diplomatic 
service. Before the Franco-German War the attention of 
Prince Bismarck was directed to a series of articles in the 
Cologne Gazette which so pleased him that he telegraphed for 
the author’s name. It was Richard Lindau, to whom by the 
next post came a letter from the Prince offering to open a 
career for him in the Prussian service. He was in consequence 
appointed to the Prussian embassy in Paris; and soon after- 
wards his brother, Rudolf, to the consulship at Marseilles, 
whence he was for a time transferred to Bayonne to watch the 
progress of the Carlist movement. The world will probably 
hear more of the two diplomatists, unless, indeed, more 
pleasant pursuits than diplomacy distract their impressionable 
minds. 


Mr. Swinburne’s new volume of ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ which 
was somewhat prematurely announced some ‘time ago, is now 
nearly ready, and will shortly be published. It is said that 
Marlowe and Frangois Villon are both to figure prominently 
in the volume ; and some portion of the book will be set 
aside for translations. Any translations from Francois Villon 
by Mr. Swinburne will prove valuable additions to the litera- 
ture of translation. Mr. D. G, Rossetti has already translated 
admirably certain of Villon’s poems, but his otherwise perfect 
version of the “ Ballade des Dames du Temps jadis ” errs in not 
preserving the rhyme-order of the original, so peculiar and im- 
portant a feature of the ballade, ; 


The Rivista Europea, one of the latest comers among foreign 
magazines, is holding its own well, and seems in a very 
promising condition. It contains more original articles and 
less translations than at first, which is an improvement, and 
its various critical departments seem very well conducted. It 
is severe this month, but hardly too severe, upon Victor Hugo's 
‘ Histoire d’un Crime,’ which it characterises as containing the 
usual merits and the usual defects of his work, the latter pre- 
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dominating over the former. It agrees with us in considering 
its appearance just now as inopportune, and wishes that he 
would devote his remaining talents to the production of 
another masterpiece like ‘Notre Dame,’ or the ‘ Misérables.’ 
The Rivista gives, this month, another translation from Gren- 
ville Murray’s brilliant ‘ French Pictures in English Chalk,’ 
one of which appeared a few weeks back. 


August Brentano, the well-known news dealer in Union 
Square, New York, has retired from the business, which, how- 
ever, will still be carried on under the old name, by his three 
nephews. Brentano’s was a cherished name in New York, 
especially to the English residents, for here could always be 
obtained the English weekly papers, Punch, the Saturday 
Review, the Spectator, &c.; here, too, were to be obtained the 
newest English and continental books, and, above all, the 
treasured Tauchnitz editions, Shops like Brentano’s are much 
more familiar now in New York than they were when his 
name first appeared over a shop up Broadway, but even of late 
years, since he took up his quarters in Union Square, it was 
his shop that was most frequented by those who wished to 
keep up connexion with the Old World. Other book-shops 
there might be, but Brentano’s was an institution. 


In spite of the opposition of Addison, Italian opera became 
an institution on English soil, and now, in spite of the later 
eloquent protest of Dr. Ezechiel Peasemeal, in his ‘Con- 
spectus of England,’ we are to have an opera in November. 
‘Good heavens!” exclaims that distinguished member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Buncombe, “from a Psalm of 
Asaph to a seat at the Londun Oyera in the Haymarket, what 
a road men have tiavelled ;” and-he bids his readers “go to 
. the Opera, and hear, with unspeakable reflections, what things 
men now sing.” The distinguished American, if he hears of this 
new winter opera, must console himself as best he may with 
the axiom of his friend and introducer to the British public— 
“ argue not with the inevitable.” 


In the season at Munich, from August, 1876, to August, 
1877, 139 operatic performances were given, in which Wagner 
heads the list with twenty-four nights, double that of the 
next composer to him ; and the same occurs in Berlin, where 
Wagner had thirty-seven nights. Similar resultsin other great 
German towns serve to show that Wagner’s popularity is 
certainly not declining in Germany. 


MM. Calmann-Levy have just published an edition of the 
complete poetical works of Gérard de Nerval. Gérard de 
Nerval has not left a very abiding mark upon modern French 
literature, but there was a time when he was one of the leading 
spirits of the romantic movement, and his translation of “ Faust” 
had the honour of praise from Goethe himself, who is said to 
have declared that he was never so well understood as in this 
version. Ze bon Gérard, as he was called in the little cénacle 
of romanticists, was one of the foremost of the atdes de camp of 
Victor Hugo in the stormy days and nights attendant upon the 
production of Hernani, and he was especially remarkable 
uumong his fantastic companions of Jeune France, with their 
theatrical get-up, for the exceeding quiet of his dress. It is 
more than twenty years ago now since poor Gérard de Nerval 
was found hanging in the Rue de la Veille Lanterne, and 
Gérard’s fame has passed away with the memory of his curious 
unquiet life and his melancholy death, but it is singularly in- 
teresting to read these poems, these first flowers of romanticism, 
which show that he might have done better things perhaps— 
might have left behind sometbing more enduring than a 
volume of Eastern travel, a few tales, a few translations, some 
political poems, and some delicate lyrics, where, as Gautier 
said, Ronsard is joined with Ubland. 


One of the famous Davenport Brothers is dead. The men- 
tion of this fact will readily recall the memories of a season of 
sensation in London some dozen years ago, of Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Fay and the famous structure, the bell, the guitar, the 
ropes, and the dark séances. All London society went wild for 
the time over these comets of a season, and the controversy which 
they excited overflowed into journals, and even into pulpits. 
The two youths themselres—they were youths at that time— 
seemed stoli!, not to say loutish, young men, and’ by no means 





the sort of beings likely to hold converse with the spirit world. 
Their performances were frustrated in Liverpool by the in- 
genious application of a complicated ligature known as the 
tom-fool’s knot, which effectually prevented the working of 
the spirit force, and caused the whole sensation to evaporate in 
ridicule. 


A modern Greek drama, by Bassilides, will be produced 
towards the end of the year in Paris and Pesth. The Hun- 
garian version has been made by Benjamin Kallay. It is 
called Galatéa, and the subject is taken from the story of 
Pygmalion and a modern Greek ballad. The awakening of 
the statue has been carried through with rare psychological 
logic, and, with the modern elements combined, promises to 
make the piece one of the most artistic and attractive that 
have recently been put upon the stage. 


By a curious misprint in Mr. Browning’s new translation of 
the Agamemnon of Afschylus, the speech of the semi-chorus 
towards the conclusion of the drama, beginning, “ daipoy, ds 
éurirvers Sopact Kal Supveios Tavradidacw,” is given to 
Clytemnestra, who is thus favoured with three speeches 
running. The reader who becomes acquainted with the 
Agamemnon for the first time, through Mr. Browning’s version, 
will be not a little puzzled to find Clytemnestra at the con- 
clusion of the speech bidding the chorus not “on Helena turn 
thy wrath ” suddenly start off again with— 

Daimon, who fallest 


Upon this Household and the double-raced 
Tantalidai, 


There is some talk of enlarging the Hétel des Invalides; 
also of reconstructing the Hétel des Postes, which so in- 
sufficiently meets the demands of its immense traffic. This 
will no doubt lead to the improvement of some of the crowded 
streets round about the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


The other day a custom-house officer at one of the gates of 
Paris, in the full exercise of his powers, was curiously “ sold.” 
A pigeon-trainer arriving at the barriére, having in tow about 
a hundred feathered pupils, was asked for the usual duty by 
the officer at the gate. The trainer answered that there was 
nothing to pay. “Pay the duty, or leave the birds at the 
gate,” was the officer’s reply. The trainer, disregarding the 
alternative, quietly opened his cages and released the im- 
prisoned pigeons, The birds, elated at regaining their liberty, 
soared high into the air and their way homeward, 
while the trainer coolly passed through the gate, leaving the 
officer stupefied with surprise. The incident has made some 
noise, and those learned in the law are putting their heads 
together to prove that the trainer is within the reach of prose- 
cution. 


The Austrian nobility are engaged in an occupation which 
the English aristocracy would do well to imitate, especially as 
it might tend to elevate the character of the stage. The 
wealthier members have fitted up stages at their castles, some 
of them, as at Castle Sebarn and at Prince Metternich’s resi- 
dence in Plass, furnished with all the best modern appliances, 
artistic decorations, and scenery that can be procured. Operas, 
operettas, dramas, and even pantomimes, are produced, much 
attention being paid to the excellence of tlie orchestra, Surely 
that is better than pigeon shooting, croquet, and the idiotic 
charades with which our aristocracy kill thelr own time and 
their guests with weariness, 


The forthcoming number of the Life Boat contains an im- 
portant article on the Wreek Register for 1875-76, accompanied 
by a valuable wreck chart, in which, after an enumeration of 
the various wrecks in that period, the number of lives saved 
by the gallant efforts of the lifeboats of the National Lifeboat 
Institution and other means, is estimated at 4,358 lives. Many 
of our London shops contain little models of lifeboats made to 
receive some of the contributions upon which the fleet of 267 
boats depend for existence, but they are too often empty. If the 
public would but reflect upoh what they are symbols of, this 
should not be the case, 


. Mr, Edmund Ollier, the author of Cassell’s ‘History of the 
War between France. and Germany’ and ‘ History of the 
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United States,’ is now engaged in writing a history of the 
Russo-Turkish War, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, in serial form, with illus- 
trations. Mr. Ollier is a writer of a singularly graceful and 
picturesque style, and any book coming from his pen will be 
entirely above the level of ordinary book-making to order. 
His own sympathies are, we believe, with the Turkish cause, 
but he may be trusted to perform his historical labour with 
strict impartiality. 

According to statistics issued by the London Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association there was a decrease in the number of 
students attending lectures at University College last session as 
compared with the preceding session, but there was almost no 
diminution in the total of fees received, in consequence of 
many of the students availing themselves of a regular course 
of study, by attending a larger number of classes, while the 
numbers presenting themselves for examination showed a 
marked increase. The number of individual students in each 
of the successive years since 1871 were 277, 279, 315, 307, 
894, 320, 


The Daily News this week, in its observations on the 
ugliness of Mary Stuart as shown by the portraits, goes rather 
too far. It may be doubted whether any authentic portraits 
of Mary Stuart exist at all, but there are a great many assumed 
portraits, very few of which agree among themselves, so that 
the question of her appearance is rather difficult to decide 
to-day, while we have the testimony of her own time—in 
Brantome, for example—of her beauty. A very interesting 
portrait of “the most fair and the most cruel Princess in the 
world,” is the property, very appropriately, of Mr. Swinburne, 
and another is owned by Mr. Stuart-Glennie. 


A new piece has just been accepted by the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
in which Daubray and Paola Marié are to take the principal 
parts. It is an operetta, called L’Etoile, the scenes of which 
are laid in Turkey. The librettists, MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, 
have elected M. Chabrie to furnish the music. 


Le Bossu is in rehearsal at the Porte Saint-Martin, with the 
following strong cast—MM. Deshayes, Vannoy, Lacressoniére, 
Rosenbeau, Goble, and Fournier; and Mmes. Moreau, Lacres- 
soniére, Raynard, and Murray. The ballet is to ‘be specially 
attractive, with Mme. Mariquita as the leading danseuse. 


The Comédie Frangaise will this winter bring out a five-act 


: comedy by M. Emile Augier. Among those chosen for its 


interpreters are MM. Febre, Got, Coquelin, and Mmes. Reich- 
emberg, Guyon, Provost-Ponsin,-and Croizette. Meantime 
Hernani will be reproduced in November, with Mounet- 
Sully as Hernani, and Mile. Sarah Bernhardt as Dona-Sol. 


Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini are negotiating for a 
six nights’ engagement at the Berlin Opera. They demand, 
however, no less than 10,000 francs a night (400/.), a sum the 
Berlin manager does not feel inclined to pay. A counter pro- 
posal has been made on the basis of half the takings; but this 
has been met by proposals regarding the prices to be charged 
which makes the success of the negotiations doubtful. 


The Venetian Deputation for Historical Studies has pub- 
lished the programme for a complete edition of Marino 
Sanudo’s diaries. The first series will contain twelve volumes 
in large 4to, with double columns, and printed on fine paper, 
and treat of the events from January 1, 1496, to September 30, 
1511. It will be published in monthly parts at five francs, 
each part containing ninety-six pages. 


Mr. Farjeon, the popular novelist, has gone to the United 
States to give a series of lectures, and partly to visit the 
Southern estates of his father-in-law, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
who accompanies him. 


—————aaEEeEeo—————— 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Biart, Lucien.—My Rambles in the New World. Translated by Mary de Hante-. 
ville. (Sq. crown 8vo.) Sampson Low and Co, 

Boyle, Peter.—The Red Knights of Germany. In 3 vols. (Crown 80.) Charing 
Cross Publishing Company. 31s. 6d. 

Briggs, aia Peacemaker. (Crown 8vo, pp. 250.) Ey Wy Allens 
3s. 6d, 

Cox, Edwin.—Degeneracy and Preservation of the Teeth. (Crown 8vo, pp. 128.) 
BE. Stock. 1s, 

Dawson, G. W., LL.D.—The Origin of the World according to Revelation and. 
Science, (Crown 8vo, pp. 438.) Hodder and Stoughton, 

Doudney, Sarah.—Stories of Girlhood. (Small 4to.) Cassell and Oo. 

Giffen, Robert.—Stock Exchange Securities. (Demy 8vo, pp. 163,) G. Bell 
and Sons. P 

Giles, Rev. Dr.—Hebrew and Christian Records, In 2 vols. (Demiy' 8vo, pp. 
422,432.) Trtibner and Co, 24s, 

Howland, Edward.—Annals of North America, (Demy 8vo, pp. 810.) Samp- 
son Low and Co. 

Jacox, Francis, B.A.—Side-lights on Scripture Texts. (Crown 8v0, pp. 376.) 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Kingston, W. H. G.—The Two Supercargoes. (Sq. crown 8vo.) Sampson 
Low and Co. ? 

Klunzinger, C. B., M.D.—Upper Egypt: Its People and Products. (Demy 8vo, 
pp. 408.) Blackie and Son. 14s, 

Library of English Literature. Illustrations of English Religion, Edited by 
Henry Morley. (4to, pp. 440.) Cassell and Co. 11s. 6d. 

Morley, Henry.—The Chicken Market, and other Fairy Tales: (Crow 8v0.) 
Cassell and Co, 

Mulhall, M. G. and EB, T.Handbook of Brazil. (Crown 8vo.) Longmans. 

Pensées of Joubert.—Translated by Henry Attwell. (Crown 8vo.) Macmillan 
and Co, 

Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur.—Edited by John C. Collins, In 2 vols, 
(Post 8vo, pp. 219, 231.) Chatto and Windas. 

Prometheus, the Fire-giver—(Orown 8vo, pp. 68.) Chatto an@é Windas. 

Railway Autocracy.—(Demy 8vo, pp. 27.) Longmans. 1s. 

Richter’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.—(Post 8vo, pp. 565.) . G. Bell and 
Sons: 3s. 6d. 

Smith, George Barnett.—Shelley. A Critical Biography. (Crown 8vo, pp. 260.) 
Edinburgh : David Douglas. 

The Agamemnon of Aischylus. Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 98.) H. 8. King and Co. 

Verne, Jules.—The Child of the Cavern. Translated by W. H: G. Kingston. 
(Sq. crown 8vo.) Sampson Low and Co, 

Wood, Samuel.—Multum-in-Parvo Gardening. (Crown 8yvo, pp. 84.) C. Lock- 
wood and Co. 








The Ev1tor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





Terms oF SuBSCRIPTION :—FPost free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 14s, 3d. ; Quarterly, 
7s, 2d.— U.S, of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India 
and the Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in 
advance, and may commence at any time. 





THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 64. ; 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,638, OCTOBER 20, 1877. 


Notes and Comments. 
The Turn of the Tide. The French Electoral Machinery. 
Diplomacy at Work. A National Danger. 
City Aldermen and their Veto. 
The Battle of the Sites. Kensington Gardens, Old and New.—I, Old. 
An Apology for Bluebeard. 
“ Farewell.” 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, by William Black.—Chapter XLII. 


Life of Titian. 


The Shelley. 
The Hotbeds of Disease. Winstowe. Minor Notices. 
The Quarterlies. 


Drama, 


Variorum Notes. 


New Books and New Editions. 


Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, Wi0. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2. 6d.! 
ON a VALUE of PHOSPHORUS as a REMEDY for’ 


of NERVE-POWER, BREAK-DOWN trom OVER BUS - 
Adams, Rev. H.C., M.A.—Wilton of Cuthbert's. (Crow: 8¢>,) Gitmtn ana”| RALGTA, MELANCHOLIA, EPILEP TLEE f- otber Sta fxtatons of Nervous: 
Farran. ALD. Maz.O.5. Eng., late Physician to the Oity Dispensary, , : 


H, K, LEWIS, 198 Gower Btrect; Londdar 


Arthur; Willium.—The Pope; The Kings, and the People, In? voles (Demy | 


Sve, pp. 494, 526.) W. Mullan and Son, 25s, 
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Movhienta Willes, Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, 
roy Vincent, a by SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. To con. 
clude with THE CONSCRIPTION. Prices from 6d. to Doors open at 





D°res GREAT WORKS.—CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZATORIUM and CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM; with Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife, House of Caiaphas, &o., at the Doré Gallery, '35 New Bond 
Street, DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 





HE CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 
and 167 PIUCADILLY, W. Free. (Founded 1851.) 

The late ees Canterbury, in a sermon preached by his Grace on 
behalf of this Hospital, said :—‘‘ There is no disease more than that to 
which this Tamales on is specially devoted, From the first sym of attack 
one long course has commonly been prognosticated—a fearful -for of a 
lingering progress towards «death of anguish. Could the greatness of the 

ering be laid before you—could you be shown its severity, so as to see it in 
its true proportions and natural colours—no.one endued with the feelings of 


humanity could resist the spectacle ; they would think all they possessed a 
trifling sacrifice if, nasdiaieanenibaienaaia such misery; and yet 
they know that these sufferings exist as surely ey were spread before their 


— This, therefore, is a case in which I m dir Ghat entenn 
tions, that the relief afforded by this this’ Hospital may more nearly approach the 
amount of misery it endeavours to remove,”’ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be most thankfully received for this Hospital, which 
—— Diet required to be most generous, and medicines of the most expensive 


Hon. Treasurer—Geo, T. HerTsteT, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8.W. 
Beankers—Messrs. Courts & Co., > WO. 
Ont-Patients’ Establishment and Office—167 ’ Piccadilly (opposite to Bond 
Street), W. H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Na on Company their Steamers from Southam » vid the 
every Fbaraien from Veniceevery Friday, and from disi, with 
the Overlend Ma Malis, every Monday. 


Offiees—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C,, and 25 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
L°¥ DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 


Patron--H,.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—TFIOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
a 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


" Soeerpion, £8 « yur, a Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


RIGHTON, FURNISHED HOUSE. —TO be LET, 
within Three Doors of the Sea, Jn an open and airy airy situation, » BIJOU 


RESIDEN 
Months. “Apply io Mo-es Day nDar & Som, Ei Scie te Soon 





i 








CE, small, 
py mene 
and Decorators, 197 Western Road, 


RIGHTON.—TO be LET, Furnished, in Eaton Place, 
containin ie Seumece ‘one Destin — Dining B om and Litrary, 
on 
and caneland Desnettio . Rent, Five Guineas ———— for Six Months. 
Apply to Messrs. Da Day & Son, House Agents and Decorators, 197 Western 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSLEA LIA. 
Incorporated 








by Royal Charter, 184 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide ene South Australia. 
Saeed: an deposit at agreed 


Bills negotiated collected, Money rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, B.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World, 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries. | SOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 











RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. 
Ineorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
THE FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 per Cent.on the Premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


BIREBECE BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30° 
Southampto 


n Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
REEOSITS xecaived at oe ape for staked perions, or repa, : on fanand. 
urrent Accounts opened persons No shares ntroduced, nterest allo 
on the minimum monthly- balances. a made for keeping Accounts, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes 
The Bank. undertakes the custody. of Sais a Customers, and the Collec- 
tien. of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2 On Mon- 
days the Bapkeis open antl 9 p.m, 
A Pamphiet, with fult particulars, on application.” 
PRANCIS RUTRROE, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne er eae Chairman. 


£1,120, 00 has becrbed Capital, 1,000,000, 


Apply to the Clerks at ew ae Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Yeare, 
or the WHOLE LIFE, 


£i 000 ot 28 covert ae iomepens int if a. 28 ingle io 


in proportion. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability, 7 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 


W. BURR, F.SS,, Managing Director, 


St QO. —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
per post, One of 
BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 

Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-ti 

. aamp-ight, and dnsetight. ae 

65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chainsat Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE, 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR. PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“*Exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 


Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G HH. TONZBS, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Nifty ep ne ehcp 
sect withenh pales toanv 6a only London address— 


Prospectuses, &c., Free, 














eine een TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most. cult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, axtreqhian. of eeen. teeth ox Seamenlens memes ; and, by recent 
oe ae improvements detection is 


speente, , both by the close adjustment of teeth to 
the gums and thet en appearance. Be TS petented Sereatin plete 
mastication, extreme tness, ine comune with durability are 
nsnred, useless bulk obviated ; clearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced am 
entirely new process. cntuteniaih 

TESTIMONIAL. 
‘* My dear Sie aman thanks for the skilland 

tion displayed in which 


CLiniatieer exeatiocn. 'Y aam gins fa honetaas tom aoa 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear ~— you _— ob 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to et ee I consider the 

fection of Painless Dentistry. In 


at liberty to use my name, 
’ ** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


KINAHAN’S'. LL. WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY 
SORREE a THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
. pure old sp mild, mellow, Aatanng most wholesome. 
Dr. HAssaLt says: —'* The samples were soft “must be ‘pronounced 0 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any partof the kingdom, ree of expense to purchasers, when 


ia 








Sees 5 ee a er 
SA Y’S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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M APLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON. 


CARPETS, Messrs. MAPLE and CO. are now offering a 

Manufacturer's Stock of Brussels Carpets, par 

CARPETS. of 500 Pieces of best Brussels, from 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d, 

yard; also 350 Pieces of good Tapestry Brussels, 

CARPETS. ons 1s. 11d. to 2s, 64d. per yar.i. Taoese goods are the 
very cheapest ever offered. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of 


CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES at 1s. 4}d., worth 2s, 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES, fully 50 per cent. under value. 


INDIAN CARPETS. 


FY YDeERazap. T)E0cAx. 


MAPLE and CO. have just received a large consignment 
of fine CARPETS from Hyderabad and Deccan, per ships City of 
Baitimore aad the Dahlia, from Bombay. These Carpets are now ready for 
inepection. Quality very fine, some very curious in colour and design. Prices 
remarkably low, and must astonish. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
oeweeme 7 we) - 
adopted a NEW LABEL, betting he: LV¥ Yo 

CN, 


ure, thus 
Which will be placed on bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE from 
this date, without which none is genuine. 
Gs Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLAOK- 
WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


JOHNSTON'S (THE OLD HOUSE). 
CORN FLOUR 
‘IS DECIDEDLY evra Is THE BEST. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

© ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 

and mannafacturersof the Pickles,Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 

vendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 


prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
* Elizabeth Lazenby.’’ 








AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA.— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.””—Standard. 
** The Oaracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


Rey's EXTRACT OF COCOA — 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.””—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. = sea 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Autumnal 
Remedies.—Towards the fall of the year countless causes are at work to 
lower the tone of the nervous system, which will be followed by ill-health unless 
proper means be employed to avert that evil. Holloway’s far-famed prepara- 
tions supply a faultless remedy for both external and internal complaints con- 
nected changes of season. All affections of the skin, roughness, blotches, 
pimples, superficial and deep-seate1 inflammations, erysipelas, rheumatic pains, 
and gouty pangs alike succumb to the exalted virtues of Holloway’s Ointment 
Sowa orn oa effect a happy eee in the oe condition, though 
ptoms disorder are lezion, an ve obstinately wit 
efforts of science to subdue them. ” Sop mater hare: 











Price 1d. ; per post, 14d. 


()PENING of MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, &c., on SUN- 


DAYS.—Speech of Mr. P. A. TayLor, M.P., in the House of 
on Tuesday, May 19, 1874. Revised from the Reporter's Notes. mmon® 


London : E. DALLOW, 136 Strand. 


Now ready, price Threepence. 


UNDAY TRADING.—Speeches of Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in 


the House of Commons, Against Mr. Thomas Hughes's Bill, April 26,1871 : 
Against Sir Thomas Chambers's Bill, April 10, 1872. Revised from the Reporter's 


Notes. Also a Few Words upon 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE QUESTION. 


London ; EDWARD DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.C. ; and all Booksellers, 








SPOONS anp FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 
TEA SPOONS, 12s. ; ee ee a 30s. per Dozen. 
TABLE FORKS, 30s.; , 20s, zen. 
DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in echentans 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen, 
SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 
SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 
TEA and COFFKE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 64. to 85s. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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Or GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 
and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to, their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
Istsize. 2ndsize. 3rd size. 
1 Dozen......see00. £0 1460 £100 £120 
1 PairofCarvers .. 0 4 6 05 6 060 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. : 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 
KI is the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s, 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s.9d. 


ys, . 6d, 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


QLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


C 


TES. 
First Prize Set ...cccccccccs - £800 
Medium Set......-.e+. st eeee 811 0 
BN HOG i. 66's 5 cn sabe endcdice 2419 0 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c, No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


336 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


Vi . G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 

¢ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4¢. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 


Ask for ; 
W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 
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HEAL & SON’S 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED, 








HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


OETZMANN & ‘CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73,77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
THROUGHOUT. CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 





FURNISH YOUR 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806.  SERTECLE EIA TO 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., VICKERS’ 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, AN TILACTIC 


STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 


Z june end Soh Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
aie a, axy |292 STRAND, LONDON. | SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. Price List, with eieaii 7 Steidisiid Shes free. Sold by Chemists, in eee 1s. 1id., 2s, 9d., 48. 6d., 
DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA Depét:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 


LOWER THAMES STREET. 
« For over 30 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and} GRATEPUL joe ee ae ee G. 
Indigestion ; 


Bec P Popes 
and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient oe es ri Constitutions, Ladies, REAKFAST ) 
: COCOA. 


DINNEFORD & CO,, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists throughout JAM : S EP APP S 4x CO., 
the Wi HOM@GOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
LAMPLOUGH’S LORNE 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, WHISKY. 
Vor it is the only safe antidote in FEVERS, ERUPTIVE AFFECTIONS, SEA or 
BILIOUS SICKNESS, and HEADACHE, having peculiar and exclusive merits. The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. UNRIVALLED for TODDY. 
tcantacciiind of tha wade anes inbelay which ioacs tankain ane altace SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
restoring elements of LAMPLOUGH’S C SALINE, it is of the utmost 1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire, 


im cethat thee NAME and TRADE MARK on a BUFF- 
COLOURED WRAPPER envelopes each bottle, and =v de- 


Ce a ae ee JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
0 STHEL PENS. 
JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S |__:2 > 1 omume smovonoor em worn, 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; no ARROWROOT. 
“AGUA AMARELLA 
Restores the Human Hair toitspristinchue,nomaticr at whatage; se.perbotile. | BROWN  &% POLSON’S. § CORN FLOUR 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” eae ean es 5 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 
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SECOND THOUSAND. 





OUR TRIP TO 
BLUNDERLAND. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, with Illustrations from Original Sketches, demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGYPT: 


ITS PEOPLE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 


Of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the Pesnta of the 
Rile Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural 
History and Geology. 


Translated from the German of C. B. ee M.D., 
Formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir on the Red Sea. 
With a Preratory Notice by Dr. Gzonc SCHWEINFURTH, 


London ; BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND EXTENDED. 


Illustrated and Coloured Plates, 
Fat Ped, ae ror ao 


GARDENER’S- ASSISTANT: 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 





A to the Formation and of the Kitchen, and Flower 
"Gardens, ‘andthe Culiration ot Gomaerratry, Grecihoun, and Sve 
of Piaate Fr Fruit, and Vegetables. 
By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Ot the Boyal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 


REVISED AND GREATLY EXTENDED 





THE LIBRARY EDITION OF BURNS. 
ow scaly, Oe ia naar, Proet Plates, 
OMPLETE eae of ROBERT BURNS. 
ted by W. Scorr Vovetas. 


Baplanaony Note, Varo pecdings, 20d Giomasy, Engravin 
™ and Wood; Facsimiles, Music, &c, ” 
Volume III. will appear in December. 


Edinburgh: W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN & CO. 


Price 1d.; 9d. per Dozen; 6s. per Hundred. 


BRIEF EXPOSITION of the GAME LAWS. 
“From this Root (the Forest Law) has a bastard slip known by the 
Sse acm sit tetaer tal toe oi prions a ts oe 
tyranny to the commons.” — Blackstone. 
Published by the Anti-Game-Law League, 186 Strand. 


AUTOTYPE. 
ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS.—The Aner are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Autotype and Sawyer’s Processes, employed by the Trustees of the 


Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, and other 
Societies. Fac-similes.of'Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Telntings, 


Drawings, and Sketches. Views and Portraitefrom Nature, &c., &c 


eS ae MANAGER. 
supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 


process which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


86 RATHBONE PLACE, 
Gallerie ot Burope. 








collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPES. from: DRAWINGS ge AM BLAKE. ~ 21s, 
the set-—SIX ILLUSTRATIONS to “COMUS,” and 3 SIX MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SUBJECTS, selected from the recent EXHIBITION, 

ROMEO AND JULIET. By Forp Mapox-Brown. 21s. 

A = * SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS. By F. I. Smimips. 21s. 


The ECCE HOMO of Cave THomaAs. 10s. 6d. . 

_ enna tae B. J. Pornwren, Bis, £3 32., 2ls., 786d. 
REMAR LE SERIES of NATIONAL PORTRAITS.—Studi f) 
Beautiful Women,. Historieal and Poetical, Pictures of a, Sexaal 
MARGARET CAMERON. In all sixty-seven subjects, at 7s, 6d. each. 

.SEETOHES by ROWBOTHAM. Choice, 7s. 6d. each. 

STUDIES of} JOHN. PORBES HARDY, at 7s. 64: each. 
anEeSeorIees Bot WORKE by Buavms, BipA, Cnuutsn ant, LEBMANE, | 
vcr, Sant, Warp, &c., &c. . 
ii AUTOTYPE: FINE: ART eecxmnt: 86 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The. Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager—W. S. Bmp, Director of the Works—J. R. SAwYER. 


MARCUS WARD’S 


ILLUSTRATED WAVERLY 
NOVELS. 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


The Expiration of Copyright in Sir Walter Scott’s Novels has enabled Marcus 
Warp and.Co. to offer to the Public an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, with 
numerous Original Illustrations (drawn and engraved expressly for this Edition), 
and handsomely bound, at a popular price. 

Comparison with rival Editions, or “ Reissues” printed from existing Stereo- 
type Plates, will show that MARCUS WARD’S ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 
NOVELSare the BEST PRINTED, BEST ILLUSTRATED, and BEST BOUND, 
and most tastefully got-up Volumes ever produced at the price. 


WAVERLEY. 
Complete in One Volume, — How fonts. Illustrations (Ten Full-page), 


IVANHOE. 
Complete in One Volume, with Thirty-six ee (Ten Full-page) 
will appear November 1 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW wowrrey. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., London and Belfast. 


GHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


—_———— 


The LIFE of SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. By 


A. C. Ewa.p, Author of “Life and Times of Prince Charles Stewart.” 
Demy 8vo., 18s. 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at ot Home and on the Continent, By “ WILDFOWLER,” “Snar- 
sHoT.” 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Joun 


Moana Saat a age re ance in ne Eighteenth Century—Robes- 
pierre—Turgot—Deat r. Mill— Mill on. Religion—On Popular 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Joan JOHN 


FORSTER. Sie, Se a Uniform with 
Dickens” Edition. 2 vols., royal 16mo., 


193. PICCADILLY, 





13 Great Martsorover Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


——_—_——_ 


A JEWEL of a GIRL. By the Author of 
* Queenie,” “‘ My Love, she’s but a Lassie,” &c, 3 vols. 


“ A powerful and interesting ery the characters are finished portraits, the 
incidents are striking, and in po int of brilliancy and variety it equals the 
author’s former works.” —Court Journal. 


The SQUIRE’S COURTSHIP. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANTEL, Author of “‘ One Golden Summer,” &c. 3 vols. 


MAUD LESLIE. By Lady Carnes Taynne, 
Author of “‘ Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols. 
“Mand Leslie's story is 20 natural and well told that it cannot fail to pleas” 


TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE.—HARD 


TO BEAR. By Georgiana M. Craik; and A TRUE MAN. By 
M. ©, Stmriixe, 3 vols. 


GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linyzvus Banus, Author 


of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


ONLY A LOVE STORY. By Iza Durrvs 


Harpy, Author of “‘ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Lerra Apams: 3 vols. 


“This story is-written with grace and care.”— Times. 


| CHEAP EDITION of PHBE, JUNIOR. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. 1 Vol., price 5s., bound and illustrated, 
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TRUBNER & 6O,’S LIST 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In Two Vols., post 8vo., pp. xx-898, Sexi oe, with Portraits, handsomely | A GRAMMAR of the JAPANESE WRITTEN 


LESSING: HIS LIFE & WRITINGS. 


Br JAMES SIME, M.A. 


“Tt is to Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection. 

We cannot but wonder that more of this man is not known among us. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

**Tn all literary history,’ said Heine, as Mr. Sime remindsus in his Preface, 
‘ Lessiug is the writer whom I most love’; and what good grounds there were 
for Heine's love Mr. Sime’s valuable work will explain to people who perchance 

only know Lessing as the author of the Laocoon, 

supplies matter enough for admiration and respect. Mr. Sime, however, 
must be congratulated on having given his readers as good an idea of Lessing’s 
viewsvas is possible ina short space.” ~Saturday Review. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Vols. I, to THI. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., pp. 350, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 
By Professor F. A, LANGE: 


Authorised Translation from the German, by Ernest C. THomas. 
In8 ‘vols. Vol. I. 
“The very remarkable work of ee a des eee ‘ 


: 5” First Hatton, 18 iste pe ari p. 371, rote 
‘* Lange, a non-materialist, in his excellent ‘ His: of Materialism,’ 
—_ and to the letter of which.I am equally indebted.”’— 

in Address as President of .the SS 1874, 

“It should be stated that every section of Dr. ‘Lange's work is followed by a 
copious body of notes, abounding in references to authorities, and bearing ample 
testimony to the extensive reading of the author.”—Saturday Review. 

** We. see no reason for not endorsing the translator's jadgment that it is 

oA at 


comprehensiveness, and i - rary R 
** The ‘ English and Foreign Philosophical Library ‘ could not se mone worthily 
ei i than by a translation of Lange's great work.” —Mind. 
S is a work: which has long and impatiently been expected by a a large 
ae reanen. I mgt well — by two eet scientists, and their 
va created t, as regards a) our e, & 
sort of ante-natal reputation.” — Scotsman. ee — 
= ania it is Only « few years since Lange’s book was originally published, 
it already ranks as a-classie in the philosophical literature of Germany.” 
Pall Matt Gazette. 
“We look forward tothe pnblieation of Herr Lange's second volume with no 
small int rest, though, indeed, had we not this to Pe 
would be valnable as a clear, impartial exposition of materialism, its dangers, 
the benefits we owe it, and the changes of idea that have ae within its 
own roun1 of philosophy, ”"— Examiner, 


Vols. IT. and ITT. in the Pre s. 


Vol. IV. 
In‘One Vol., post 8vo., pp. 366, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


NATURAL LAW: AN. ESSAY IN 
ETHICS. 
By EDI'TH SIMCOX. 


“Its merits are those of a large ani general insight, animated by the.desire to 
see the best of everything: even its errors pro from a combination of 
qualities in itself rare and desirable, which may be called conscientious enthu- 

siasm. "Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Miss Simcox deserves cordial peveniies for the excellent work she has 
done in vindication of naturalism, and especially for the high nobility of her 
ethical purpose.’’— Atheneum. 

** A book which for the rest isa mineof suggestions.”’—Academy. 

‘The writer’s highest skill is -_ in oe tenatasine — of ideas which 
iehe a one another, and even. om to conflict, in _—_ militants ies, side 
of aceepted propositions, and in embodying acu sibpeteupliens 

atic periods,” —Examiner’. 


gramm 
“This thoughtful and able work is in many respects the most important 
contribution yet made to the ethics of the evolution theory.”—-Mind. 
Vols. V..and'VI. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., pp. 280 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: 


ITS FOUNDATION CONTRASTED WITH ITS 
SUPERSTRUCTURE, 


By W. RB. GREG. 
Fifth Edition, with a New Introduction. 


** Professional reproaches — a book so manly and modest, so evidently 
truth-loving, ing eee devont as this of Mr. Greg's, are but a melan- 


— becility.”— inster Review. 
io work, roynninns monnuaens of Nie indeeter, his high literary power, his 
clear intellect, and his resolute desire to arrive at truth.” —Scotsmn. 

“Mr. Greg is well Known as one of the manliest thinkers and writers of the 
day, a ponies cian 


° ,* Other Works are in Preparation,and will be duly announced. 


LANGUAGE. W. G. Astron, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, 
H.B.M.'s agation, Yete: Japan. Second Bdit, 8v0., pp. 306, cloth, 28s. 


PROVINCES of the: EQUATOR: a a 


Letters and Reports of Se ee ernor-General. 

Year 1874. 4 Boyal 8vo., viil-90 pp., sewed, 53, " 
oon ae ae a i874 te a the a hoon ae ee 

Gordon ioe vernorship o 
Provinces of the Equator Ge teen ‘stereoet o for publi blisation sized 
Stone, Chit of the figy pty gue gh gn, 
special command of His the Khedive, 


HEBREW and CHRISTIAN RECORDS: an His- 
tortoat Inquiry concerning the ‘Age an? Authorship of the Olt snd New 


Testaments. xy Ouristl Golage, Oatteds Mow daet pubtlitied compiecr, 
Fellow of Christi Oxford. Now 
Fs doay fre toy Sen ee 


The MOUNT: Speech from its English Heights. 


By Tuomas Sinciatr, M.A. Crown 8vo., pp. vili.~302, cloth, 10s, 


CHEMISTRY in the BREWING-ROOM; being 
of a Course of Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables 


of Alooh a Extract, and Original On H. Presse, 
0} 0! ARLES 
F.C.8., Public Analyst. Connie bee i yee 


The BARENTS RELICS: Recovered'in the Summer 


of 1876, ae Dutch Government; by CHaRtEs L. W. 


Ganpivin, Req. 1 and Explained by J. K. J. Dk Jonan, uty 
Royal Archi Transla = Preface, 

CAMPEN, With a Woy = at Yooaimtie of the Hoooll 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Sretta, 
Author of Records of eh Heart Phe Ring irate,” &e. With 
Steel Kograving. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s,6d. 


The JATAKA; tobe tho ote with its Commentary. 
Being Tle ofthe Ante V. Favavont, and Translated by TW. 
Rus DaviDs, Vel. [ Text. ext. Demy 8vo., pp. 58; loth, 286, i 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By GEORGE 
Henry Lewes. 8vo., with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth, 16s. 
ConTENTS.—The Nature of Life—The Nervous Mechanism— Animal Antoma- 
tism—The Reflex Theory. 


On ENGLISH ADJECTIVES in -ABLE, with 
Reference to RELIABLE. By Frrzepwanp Hauz, 0-B.. M.A., 


D.C.L. Oxon. ; Protessor of Sanskrit Language and Litera- 
ture, and of Indian J in King’s College; London: Crown 8vo., 
pp. viii.-238, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on LOGIC; or, the S.N.I-X. Propo- 


sitional Theory. Crown 8vo., pp. i -76, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


L’ENFER: Essai Philosophique et Historique sur 


les Légendes dela Vie Future. Par OcravE DELEPIERRE. Crown 8vo., 
pp. 160, paper wrapper, 6s. Only 250 Copies printed. 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL GRAMMAR of 
the TURKISH LANGUAGE, a, from Various Sources. With 
Dialognes and Vocabulary. By Epwin ARNOLD, MiA., C.8.L, F.R.G.S. 

Post 8vo., pp. 80, cloth, 2s.6d. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the an 
LACUS Ra” ge Bn bast os, 


The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S VADE-MECU M. 
of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE. ee a ily ar- 
ranged, in Two Parés—inglish Terkish and "Tarkish and 
also a few familiar Dialogues ; the whole in English Characters. By 
J. W. Repuovuss, F.R.A.S. Oblong, pp. iv,-332, 6s. 


The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY of 
. BLADES. 


England’ 
Founded to a great extent upon the Author's Life and Ty of 
ee to the Present Date, and all 
Discoveries since made. tly and “in demy 
8vo., with numerous Plates, on hand-made paper, in 


, 21s. 


Juiius Aeatemy at Ph a - and Professor at the Royal 
Ecker B. : Engineer. Demy 8Vo., with 902 Woudcuts, 





LONDON: TRUBNER. & CO.,. LUDGATE HILL. 
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nA ’ 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
* For NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d., will contain 

THE COUNTY FRANCHISE AND MR, LOWE THEREON. By the Right 
Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

RUSSIANS, TURKS AND BULGARIANS AT THE THEATRE OF WAR. 
By ARCHIBALD FoRBES. 

SUN SPOTS AND FAMINES. By Norman Lockyer and Professor HUNTER. 

INDIAN FAMINES. By Col. Gro. CHEsney. 

A MORNING WITH AUGUSTE COMTE. By Sir Ersxrve Perry. 

THE —— CONGRESS ON NONCONFORMITY. By Rev. J. G. 

ERS, 


THE MARSHALATE: A CHAPTER OF FRENCH HISTORY. By E.D.J. 
WHSON, 


THE nie AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET (concluded). By J. A. 
ROUDE,. 


RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Montey. 
HENRY 8. KING & CO., London. 





BEACEWwoon's MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1877, 
No. DCCXLV. Price 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
MINE IS THINE.—Parr V. 
A RECENT VISIT TO MONTENEGRO AND ITS CAPITAL, 
DEMOSTHENES.? : 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN SOLDIER AND NOVELIST 
RIDES THROUGH ASIA. 
THE POLITICAL RESULTS OF THE WAR. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE, 
THE STORM IN THE EAST.—No. VI. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


On October 29 (One Shilling), No. 215. 
"RHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, With 


Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 


EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. (With an Illustration.) aon 
LIV.—Brunteea Defeated. LV.—A Dead Letter. 
With his own Sword. LVII.—Female Suffrage. LVLIL. — 
Beyond Desert and Deserts. 


SOME SONNETS OF CAMPANELLA. 
THE CZAR'S CLEMENCY: A POLISH PRIEST'S STORY, 
MSTHBTIC ANALYSIS OF AN OBELISK. _ 

A MIGHTY SEA-WAVE, 

THE LAST REDOUBT. By Atrrep AusTIN, 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With = ns Chap. IX.—Sissy 
looks into the Mirror. -—In Langley Wood. XI.—Mcan- 
while, XII,—‘ Well, what's gone from me? What have 
I lostin you?” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





UE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 288, 
is published THIS DAY. 


I, ODILON-BARROT. 
HM. HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS, 
111, CASARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM, 
IV. CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 
V. CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS, 
VI. LOBSTER, CRAB, AND OYSTER FISHERIES. 
VII. ALFRED AUSTIN’S POEMS. 
Vill. THE NEW REPUBLIC AND MODERN PHILOSOPHERS, 
IX. ORDINATION AND CONFESSION. 
X. THE LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Monthly —Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


ON THE WAR POWER. By Professor F. W. NEwMAN. 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AND MODERN CRITICISM. By Pro- 
fessor BeyscHLaG. Part II. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION SCHEME, IN RELATION 
ze ee AND TO LANGUAGES. By ALEXANDER Bary, 


amar POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By ALFRED 
TSTIN, 


GREEK ART AT ROME. By the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyrwuitt. 


ee TYNDALL’S BIRMINGHAM ADDRESS. By Grorer 
EAKD, 


THE CHARACTERS OF PLAUTUS. By James Donatpson, LL.D. 
FASHIONABLE FARCES, (Signs of the Times, No. II.) By * * *, 
THE SLAVEOWNER AND THE TURK. By Goipwin Smiru. 


THK RESURRECTION OF CHRIST A NEW REVELATION. By 
Canon Westcott, D.D, 


ESSAYS AND NOTICEs. 
STRAHAN & CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


—_—-- 
nee ee 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at oat 5 New-street 


EDWARD DALLOW, at 136 Stra 


NEW WORKS. 


ene i ? 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 300, 


OcropEr 1877. 8vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, TORPEDO WARFARE. 
2, THE PHILOSOPHER CHOO-FOO-TSZE. 
3. SOUVENIRS OF COUNTESS D’AGOULT. 
4. ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. 
5. PRINCE HARDENBERG’S MEMOIRS. 
6. THE ORDER OF THE OOIF. 
7. MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
8. LYTE’S ETON COLLEGE. 
9. THE STORY OF AN INDIAN LIFE. 
10, THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF TURKEY. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS- 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d, 


‘The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from the: 


German Work of Dr. Lupwia Nout by ety honey With Portraits 
of Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his LIFE 


and his WORKS. By Heten Zrmmern, Author of «Life and Works of 
Arthur Schopenhauer,” 1 vol. crown 8vo. {Jn preparation. 


The PERSONAL GOVERNMENT of 


CHARLES I. from the Death of Buckingham to the Declaration in favour 


of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. By S. R. GarpiveR, Prof. of Mod. Hist. 
King’s Coll. London. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE; a History. By 
Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B. D.C.L. 3 vols. Ove. Tears veil 
HISTORY of ROME. English Edition, revised 


and Translated by the Author, WILHELM InNE. VOL. III. 8vo. price 15s, 


ZELLER'S cn aee and the Oe 


SCHOOLS. Translated by the _ Cea 7 Bee) 





HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE 
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